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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE JEWISH CONGRE. 
GATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ITI. 


THE AHAVATH CHESED CONGREGATION. 


Tue history of the Congregation “ Ahavath Chesed,” which now 
ranks among the most important Jewish Congregations in America, 
embraces a period of over a quarter of a century, and gives evidence 
of steady progress and of gradual development, the result of the har- 
monious and energetic co-operation of its members. 

Twenty-seven years ago, the few Bohemian Israelites who had emi- 
grated from their native country and found homes in New York, 
united into a Minyan, for the purpose of worshiping God according 
to the ritual of their fathers, though more probably because they did 
not choose to aftiliate with any of the ten New York congregations 
then in existence. They met for the first time as a religious body on 
the days of New-Year and Atonement in the year 1847, using as a 
temporary synagogue a room in a house at No. 69 Ludlow street. 
The revolution of 1848 increased the number of Bohemian Jews in 
the United States very materially, and rendered the establishment of 
a regular organization for divine worship a matter of more than 
ordinary importance. A committee of seven was therefore appointed 
to prepare a plan for the formation of a congregation. 

A financial report, dated November 28th, 1848, showsa treasury of 
$58.38, evidently the result of voluntary donations. This amount 
was invested on December 3d of the same year in the purchase of a 
Scroll of the Law, which, for safe keeping, was deposited in the ark 
of the Emanu-E] congregation. 

At a general meeting, held December 31st, 1848, the congregation 
was formally organized under its present name; a constitution was 
adopted and signed by thirty-one members, and the following gentlemen 
were elected as the first board of officers and trustees: Charles Abeles, 
A. 8. Lederer, B. Kraus, 8. Hornstein, I. Levy, and K. Eckstein. 

A report from the minutes of a meeting held May 6th, 1849, shows 
that the congregation held a charter obtained some short time previ- 
ous; also a plot of ground situated in East New York, to be used asa 
place of burial. In the following month, subscriptions were made 
among the members, for the purpose of defraying the rent of some 
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localityjin which services could be held on every Sabbath and Festival 
In accordance with this, a floor at No. 33 Ridge street was rented 
on the 5th of August and converted into a synagogue. 

‘It must have been about this time that Mr. Ignatz Stein was called 
to the presidential chair, a position to which he was re-elected annually 
for a period of twenty-three years, the longest term of office perhaps 
ever held by any president. Much of the prosperity of the congre- 
gation is due to the indefatigable exertions of this gentleman, who 
during so many years of active work never once faltered in his duty or 
relinquished his efforts in behalf of the cause he represented. 

It seems that the purchase of a cemetery in East New York was 
not a happy acquisition, for the inhabitants of that district, the major- 
ity of whom were Germans, evinced the greatest opposition to the 
locating of a burial ground in their section. They burned the fences 
which had been erected, and when on August 9th, 1849, the whole 
congregation joined in procession to attend the first funeral, a shower 
of pelting stones descended upon them, which not only injured many 
members very seriously, but effectually prevented the interment of the 
corpse, which had to be then taken to Cypress Hill Cemetery. A law- 
suit of course followed this breach of the peace, but this not terminat- 
ing as satisfactorily as the congregation desired, it was deemed advis- 
able to abandon tie idea of ever using the plot of ground purchased, 
for its legitimate object. Accordingly the same was exchanged for one 
of similar dimensions in Cypress Hill. Although the opposition made 
by the residents of East New York was ostensibly because they objected 
to any burial ground in their midst, there can be no doubt that religi- 
ous intolerance had much to do with the movement, and however 

great may be the advantage which eventually accrued to the congre- 
' gation by the exchange of lots, the action of the opposing parties can- 
not be too severely condemned. 

During the last three months of the year 1849, a large increase of 
members rendered the accommodations.in the synagogue so inade- 
quate that early in the following year it had to be enlarged so as 
give double seating capacity. But even this was found to be 
insntticient for the growing wants of the congregation, so much so that 
four years later, in April, 1854, the Ridge street abode was given up, 
und a house No. 127 Columbia street was bought and altered 
into a synagogue. 

Previous to February 1, 1853, the date of the election of Rev. Jacob 
Taberich as reader, three other readers had officiated, viz., Rev. 


° 
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Nathan Hessberg, who died in office, and the Revs, Silberberg and. 
Horwitz. With the exception of their names, however, it is impossible 
to obtain any definite information about them, their length of service, 
or the dates when they were elected. Mr. Taberich evidently 
remained with the congregation until September, 1862, when he was 
succeeded by Rev. Jacob Badt, who retained office until June, 1864, 
when Rev. Mr. Wolff was chosen to succeed him. This gentleman, 
however, served for only afew months, for on April 1, 1865, the 
present reader, Rev. Samuel Welsch, was elected. To this last 
incumbent much praise is due, for, by his genial disposition, his 
excellent voice, and his musical and general ability, he has con- 
tributed in no small degree to the religious as well as to the material 
progress of the congregation. 

The ten years which intervened between the purchase of the house 
in Columbia street, in 1854, and the establishment of the first Temple, 
in 1864, were marked by steady progress, by a constant increase of 
members, and by a gradual development of religious views. The 
demands of the age for a more enlightened form of divine service 
and for the entranchisement of Judaism from the bondage of medi- 
eval customs and ideas must necessarily have affected a congregation 
whose members were so earnestly desirous to uphold the religion of 
their fathers, and to transmit it to their descendants. The develop- 
ment was slow, but nevertheless sure. By degrees retorm ideas crept 
in, and many of the members commenced to work actively for their 
further extension. The necessity for a change of locality added 
somewhat to the success of the movement, for when in 1864 a church 
at the corner of Avenue C and Fourth street was bought, it was 
determined to convert it into a Temple by the introduction of a choir 
and organ, and family pews. Although the reforms permitted at - 
first may be considered insignificant, yet they were a beginning, and 
from that day the success of the congregation was an assured fact. 
Every year since then has produced its good work, and has witnessed 
an advance on the road to progress and wholesome reform. 

Having now obtained a suitable house of worship and a reader who 
was 80 well fitted for his post, the attention of the congregation was 
directed toward obtaining a rabbi competent to guide and lead them 
to further triumphs. The choice fell on Rev. Dr. Adolph Huebsch, 
rabbi of a congregation in Prague, Bohemia. Correspondence was 
opened with him, which resulted in his election in April, 1866, and his 
arrival in this country in August of the same year. As soon as he 
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* was installed, the work of religious progress was entered upon with a 
readiness which reflected credit on both the pastor and the flock. A 
Sunday-school was at once organized under the direction of Dr. 
Huebsch as superintendent, and a committee of gentlemen, consisting 
of Messrs. Louis Asch, 8. Rich, 8. Klapper, Jos. Pollack, H. Heilberg, 
and Ignatz Stein, ex officio, as chairman. Many gentlemen of well- 
recognized ability volunteered their services as teachers, among them 
being Rev. Samuel Welsch and Messrs. Louis Asch, Charles Stein, 
S. Rich, S. B. Hamburger, and Samuel Wise. From a small begin- 
ning, this religious school has become one of the most interesting 
features in the congregation, and now numbers over 400 pupils. 

While the means were thus provided for the religious education of 
tke children, the spiritual requirements of the elders were not neglect- 
ed. It seemed, however, to be the policy of the leaders not to hurry 
the reform movement, but to let it develop itself in process of time. 
Hence we find no immediate change being made either in the ritual 
or the ceremonies of divine worship, except the abolition of “ calling 
up to the law” and “ offerings,” which took place in July, 1867. 

During the following three years, the membership had so increased 
as to render another change of locality desirable. Besides this, the 
building in Avenue QO, in consequence of the general removal of families 
up-town, had ceased to be central enough for the wants of the congre- 
gation. Accordingly it was determined to build a Temple forthwith, 
and for this purpose a lot of ground was purchased at the corner 
of Lexington avenue and 55th strect. Shortly after this, the work 
of building commenced, and on December 14, 1870, the corner-stone 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies. The oflficers of the congre- 
ation at this time were Messrs. Ignatz Stein, president ; H. Eisner, 
vice-president; Abraham Simm, treasurer; Solomon Bondy and 
Moritz Kellner, directors; Lazer Loebl and Simon Schwartz, 
secretaries ; David Nessler, sexton. The building committee consisted 
of the following: Messrs. R. Wyman, chairman; Isaac Hartmann, 
treasurer; Abraham Kind, Marcus Kohner, David Dinkelspiel, David 
Greenfeld and H. Eisner. The architect was Mr. H. Fernbach. 

It is interesting at this point to take a financial review of the dif- 
ferent periods in the history of the congregation, and this can best be 
obtained by comparing the amounts of the donations and subscrip- 
tions at each change of locality. In 1849, when money was required 
for the furnishing of the synagogue at No. 33 Ridge street, donations 
varied from 25 cents to $10. In 1850, when the same was enlarged, 
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the sums ranged from $1 to $25. In 1854, for the purchase of the 
house in Columbiastreet, subscriptions.were received from $5 to $100, 
In 1864, for the purchase of the building in Avenue C, the amounts 
varied from $50 to $500. In 1870, when the new temple on Lexing- 
ton avenue was to be built, subscriptions were received in sums from 
$250 to $6,000 ; the large amount of $60,000 being subscribed imme- 
diately on the first day of the opening of the lists. The total cost of 
the lots and building was $275,000. 

The next important reforms which took place were in September, 
1871, when the second days of festivals were abolished, and the 
three-yearly cycle of reading the Law was introduced. It was also 
determined to change the ritual at the time of the consecration of the 
new temple, and to this end Dr. Huebsch was empowered to prepare 
a prayer-book. This work he accomplished to the satisfaction of the 
congregation, and the new ritual was introduced at the consecration 
of the temple, which important event took place on April 19th, 1872. 
In the following year, the use of the Zaleth was abolished. 

In April, 1873, certain changes, having for their object the welfare 
of the congregation, were made in the by-laws, and at the same time 
a new board of officers and trustees was elected. Mr. Ignatz Stein, 
whose faithful and disinterested services during the long period of 
twenty-three years had won for him the love and respect of all the 
members, retired from the cares of the presidential office, although he 
retained his seat at the board. Asa token of gratitude, the congrega- 
tion, at a general meeting, unanimously tendered him the honor of a 
seat for life on the platform next to the rabbi, but this the worthy 
gentleman has declined; his best reward being the consciousness of 
having done his whole duty, and the gratification of being spared to 
witness the successful termination of his labors. The new board 
elected in 1873 consisted of the following : Marcus Kohner, president $ 
David Dinkelspiel, vice-president ; Abraham Simm, treasurer ; 8. D. 
Sewards and Samuel Zeimer, trustees for three years; Ignatz Stein 
and Charles Schwartz, trustees for two years; Jouis Asch and Henry 
Hyman, trustees for one year. Mr. Louis Asch was also elected 
hon. secretary in order to relieve the secretary, Mr. Lazer Loebl, 
from some of his onerous duties, that gentleman having filled his office 
with marked efficiency and zeal since 1852, a period of twenty-one 
years. All the above-named gentlemen were re-elected to office 
at the annual meeting in 1874. 

- . The next important act was the formation of a young men’s 
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society in connection with the congregation and under the auspices of 
Rev. Dr. Huebsch, who inaugurated the movement ; the object being 
to promote a taste for Jewish literature, by the delivery of weekly 
evening lectures, and by the acquisition of a library. This new soci- 
ety was called into existence on October 30th, 1873, its official name 
being the Young Men’s Association of the Congregation “ Ahavath 
Chesed,” the following gentleman being elected as the first board: 
Joseph I. Stein, president ; Chas. Stein, vice-president ; Isaac A. 
Simm, treasurer ; N. Hornstein, secretary ; H. V. Rothschild, libra- 
rian; 8. B. Hamburger, A. I. Stein, M. Dinkelspiel, D. W. Richman, 
S. M. Rosenblatt, and D. Rosenheim, executive committee. The 
secretary resigned March 5, 1874, and Mr. Abraham Levy was elected 
in his place. The association which commenced with only 21 mem- 
bers now numbers 90. 

The last event which has taken place in the history of the congre- 
gation up to the time of the writing of this article, is one which can- 
not be dwelt upon without sincere feelings of pain and regret. On 
October 14, 1874, occurred the death of Charles Stein, the son of the 
venerable ex-president. Cut off from life at the early age of 22 years, 
almost as soon as he had given promise of a bright and noble man- 
hood, his death cast a gloom over the congregation, and his loss both 
to the religious school and the association was deeply felt and 
acknowledged by all who were interested in the welfare of those insti- 
tutions. A memorial service was held November 5th, before the mem- 
bers of the association, on which occasion the president, Mr. Joseph L 
Stein, delivered an address, replete with tenderness and feeling, in 
which he sketched the lite of the deceased, who he said had 
“left a character illustrious for every eminent virtue, and, from 
his earliest childhood till the hour he expired, unstained by any 
blemish.” 

Before closing this sketch it becomes only a matter of justice 
to state that all the present officers are active and zealous in the 
discharge of their duties, and that their chief aim is to lead the con- 
gregation to further achievements in Israel’s cause, and to preserve that 
peace and unanimity which have been such characteristic features in 
its past history. That their efforts may be successful is the earnest 


wish of the writer of this sketch and, we are sure, of all] who have the 
interest of Judaism at heart. 





STATUARY OF JOHN ROGERS. 


Tae readers of the New Era will perhaps remember the biograph- 
ical sketch of Mr. John Rogers, the eminent American sculptor, 
which appeared some time ago. In that article we endeavored to 


give a brief history of the art of sculpture in each of the countries 
in which it was brought to perfection, and in treating on the works of 
Mr. Rogers, we showed how he had developed a new school of statu- 
ary by his admirable groupings from living and social subjects. We 
now give illustrations of some of his master-pieces, and in so doing we 
have much pleasure in announcing that we are prepared to offer these 
or any of the artist’s groupings as premiums for new subscriburs. 
To those who desire to obtain these unique and beautiful works, 
without the necessary expense attendant on their purchase, no easier 
or better.plan has ever been offered than the one we submit to the 
public. Full details of this unparalleled offer will be found in the 
premium list published in the present issue. 

The pieces selected for illustration are among the best and most pop- 
ular of the groups, and aré so lifelike and expressive in design as to 
need but little explanation. 

“ Coming to the Parson,” “ Going for the Cows,” and “ Playing 
Doctor,” are comparatively new pieces, all of them having been pro- 
duced within the past two years. In the first of these, the minister 
is sitting in the study at his table, reading his paper, and has just 
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looked up to notice a couple approaching hand in hand. The young 
man is pointing with his thumb to his companion, and asking the 
parson to marry them. His dog has just caught sight of’ the parson’s 
cat, and, evidently, a breach of the peace is imminent. The tale of 
the second is soon told. The boy has ridden to the pasture for the 
cows. The bars are down, and the horse is grazing, while the boy 
and his dog are too much interested in a woodchuck’s burrow to think 


of the cows. In the third design the children are engaged in 
mimicking respectively the parts of patient, doctor, and mother. The 
girl and the older boy are dressed in their parents’ clothes, pretending 
to administer medicine to the younger urchin who is taking a foot-bath. 
Around the patient a blanket is thrown to prevent his taking cold, 
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while the medicine bottle, cup 
and spoon, and huge umbrella, 
all tend to make up the scene and 
convey the artist’s idea to the be- 
holder. 

The next three illustrations rep- 
resent the famous “ Rip Van Win- 
kle” series, designed from Wash- 
ington Irving’s story, the figure 
of Rip being modeled from Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson, who sat for his 





Home” with the 
following description of Rip in the : 
story: “The children of the village wit 
would shout with joy whenever he ies 
approached. He assisted at their hemes 
sports, made their playthings, taught hai 

2 them to fly kites and shoot marbles, on 


likeness. ese pieces accurately 

describe the three phases of Rip’s 

life; the first representing his 

home; the second, his meeting 

with the dwarf on the mountain ; 

and the third, his return after his 

twenty years’ sleep. In each of 

the three scenes the artist has en- 

deavored faithfully to represent the 

idea of the celebrated author. This 
will be at once apparent by com- Sa 
paring the group entitled “Rip Nl wd 
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In his subjects, Mr. Rogers has 
certainly not been at a loss for 
native material. His war-groups 
are sufficient indication of this, and 
may be truly regarded as the spon- 
taneous effusion of a patriotic na- 
ture untainted by any rancor of 
the conflict between the two sec- 
tions. His “Taking the Oath” is 
perhaps the best of all his works. 


= .TAKING THE OATH Z 
> DRAWING” RATIONS 


witches and Indians. Whenever he 
went dodging about the village, he 
was surrounded by a troop of them, 
hanging on his skirts, clambering ; 


on his back, and playing a thou- 7 
sand tricks on him with impunity.” 


It represents a Southern lady with 
her little boy, taking the oath of 
allegiance from a Union officer, in 
order to draw rations. It is full of 
pathos, and accurately depicts one 
‘of those memorable events which 
occurred during the late war. In 

= like manner, “One More Shot’’ 
s<-awakens all the enthusiasm of 
= army-life, while in “The Council 
= of War” Mr. Rogers has given the 
best face of Mr. Lincoln which we 
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have yet had, for which reason 
alone the piece is one whichis des- 
tined to occupy a worthy place 
among his many valuable reminis- 
cences of the greatstruggle. The 
other figures of the group, as will 
be easily recognized, are Secre- 
tary Stanton and General Grant. 


tist’s delicate humor is clearly per- ; 
ceptible. In the former of these, a 
scene is presented which will be at | 
once recognized by those familiar § 
with the many phases of Southern 
life. An old negro bcotblack is 


keeping school, and one of his scholars, a mulatto girl, has asked 
him a puzzling question, while a mischievous little boy is tickling 
his foot. In the second picture, the school-master, young and sus- 
ceptible, is explaining some difficult arithmetical problem to a 


pretty young girl by his side, though, to judge by the tutor’s 
face, it seems as if he were desirous of solving some other prob- 
lem, to him more complex even 

than mathematics. In front of 

the desk sits a little urchin who 

perfectly understands the case, 

and is doing his utmost to mimic 

the girl and distract her attention. 

The final illustration is the 

latest of Mr. Rogers’ groups, 

having only been published within 

the past few weeks. It is entitled 

~ “The Tapon the Window,” and de- 

scribes a love-making scene, which, 

however, does not end as agreea- 

bly as the gentleman could desire, 

for while he just comes to the point 

| of offering himself to the object of 
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his affections, he is very awkwardly interrupted by « tap on the win- 
dow by some one who apparently is more congenial to the lady. 
From the foregoing illustrations, it will be seen how versatile is 
the genius of Mr. Rogers. Confining himself to no especial school, he 
does not pretend to rival the great masters of old, but has, as it were, 
created a school of his own in which he stands alone absolutely withe 
out an equal. The field in which he works is a world in itself, for it 
is the field of every-day life in which almost every phase of human 
feeling is made subservient to his purpose. The serious and the 
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FAP ON THE WINDO 


humorous, historical fact and the invention of the imagination, haveall 
found delineation at his hands. Doubtless the history and literature 
of his own country, in both of which he is well versed, have at times 
been highly suggestive to him, yet the majority of his works seem to 
be mere creations of his own prolific fancy. The great feature in all 
of them, however, is their absolute truthfulness to nature. In the 
grouping before us, whichever it may be, the whole subject is brought 
vividly to the mind. It tells its own story at a glance, and reveals 
the artist’s idea in its every detail, No wonder, then, that these 


beautiful works of art have taken such a deep hold on the public 
favor. 





MENTAL INDEPENDENCE, 
By J. Storer Coss, LL.D. 


Tere is not a man living who, if he speak truly, will not say that 
he is desirous of attaining eminence. Of course this lawful and just 
aspiration will vary, both in kind and degree, in different minds. 
Some, contented with the humble sphere in which they are placed, 
will be satisfied with the good-will and applause of their own small 
circle. A few, with a single eye tothe glory of Him who placed 
them on this earth, for high and noble purposes, desire to become 
eminently good and useful. Others—some without regard to the 
nature of the means employed—use all their endeavors to attain to 
positions of extended power and influence. All, however, aspire to 
eminence, and all are found either to congratulate or to envy the 
man who has succeeded in achieving intellectual eminence. 

The foremost quality necessary to the encompassment of that which 
all desire, is mental independence. This is the birthright of all men, 
a birthright, indeed, often bartered for temporary elevation or a cir- 
cumscribed subsistence; nevertheless, in its original bestowment, 
stamped with the impress of the Divinity, and intended to be pre- 
served in all its purity and integrity. Let not these words be misun- 
derstood. Confound not temporary elevation with eminence of a de- 
sirablenature. It is not the sacrifice of our mental independence that 
will in any way secure the latter, but the maintenance of that divine 
attribute in man, by its force overcoming all obstacles that impede its 
progress, and in spite of all opposition commanding respect toward 
the man who holds it. 

Again, let not these words be misunderstood. At the risk of anti- 
cipating future remarks, all who read this must be reminded that 
mental independence is not impudence. That noisy, self-confident, 
inflated egoism, which one sees so often displayed, is no more an 
attribute of mental independence than the indulgence of vituperative 
personalities in the conduct of a discussion, is an evidence of the 
strength of argument, or the far-sounding rush of the cataract, a wit- 
ness of its depth. 

As the deep, swelling river glides smoothly on its course, with 
scarcely a sound to announce its presence, but with a force that sur- 
mounts the mightiest of obstacles, so is the manifestation of true nobil- 
ity of soul—of mental independence. Noiseless and unobtrusive in 
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its quiet dignity, retiring in its nature, the man who possesses it, inten- 
tionally attracts no attention to himself, yet is he one whom all respect. 
He is not the man who has no enemies. Indeed it is very rare that 
the man who has no enemies is a man of independence. Such a man 
is so dependent that he cannot move, speak, or even think except in 
a certain groove. Like the railway engine, he comes to a dead stop, 
if once he leaves the track upon which he runs. It is astonishing 
how often these men who have no enemies, are praised for their good 
qualities, when the smallest amount of reflection would show us that 
they have no positive qualities at all. They have no energy, no origi- 
nality, no independence ; could not possibly be wicked any more than 
they could be good ; and the latter quality becomes attributed to them 
because of the necessary absence of positive vice. The man who has 
no enemies is to be sorely pitied, for unless he has those attributes 
which shall excite the envy and hatred of the small-souled tyrants of 
the world, he cannot but be wanting in the ability for warm and 


generous friendship, and by consequence, in warm-hearted, zealous 
friends. 


In pursuing the converse of the proposition, it may be said that 
mental vassalage is the most degraded and ignoble serfdom in which 
it is possible for man to be enthralled. The shackles of physical sla- 


very, are as the ensigns of royalty when compared with the fetters 
that hold and bind entrammelled thought. The groans and lamenta- 
tions of the physically bound, are as the strains of sweet music, when a 
comparison is made with the fierce accusations and heart-rending crimi- 
nations of the man who has sold his birthright—the man who dares not 
give utterance to the wrongs he is compelled to suffer ; who dares not, 
for fear of wordly loss, resist the oppressor, or give vent to his opin- 
ions upon matters of gravity and importance. 

Fortunately, however, for the honor and welfare of our race, all 
men cannot be bound. The Reguluses, the Pyms, the Hampdens, and 
the Washingtons, are not men whom any amount of pressure can sub- 
due, any amount of luere influence, or any complication of cireum- 
stances cause to swerve from the path of honor, love, and duty. 
Having correctly gauged and appreciated the value of mental inde- 
pendence, they cling to it with a tenacity which nothing can under- 
mine ;-determined, against all opposition, to exercise their divine pre- 
rogative while life shall last. Poverty, obscurity, and labor—nay, 
even contumely, reproach, and ridicule—the most powerful of all wea- 
pons—cannot influence such a man. He looks beyond the circum- 
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stances of the present hour, and allows them not to overcome him. 
Adapting himself to their humors, he tramples them beneath his feet, 
and, conscious of his inborn strength, he ridicules their puny efforts, 
and glories in his noble freedom. 

The man of mental independence is not the man who laughs at 
danger. No; he tries to estimate its just proportions, and prepare 
himself for battle, knowing that his part is to conquer difficulty and 
to assail all obstacles with mighty strength. Having done this, he can 
reasonably look forward to proud and honorable victory. Triumph 
gives confidence, and as he proceeds through life, his practice in the 
noble art renders his confidence and strength the greater, and by con- 
sequence the difficulties and obstacles more easy to be overcome. 
The arm which is flushed with victory is ready for encounter, and the 
mind which has scaled one wall of difticulty is by the operation ren- 
dered more thoroughly prepared for a renewal of the struggle— 
increasingly competent to attempt more wonderful and magnificent 
exploits. 

Again, the freedom and independence of the mind are indispensable 
elements of its excellence. The man who has allowed himsclf to be 
encircled with the chains of slavery, has no pretensions for laying claim 
to mental purity and uprightness. He is remarkable only for the 
coward nature of his character. He can never be a leader. He is 
bound, he has no freedom of action, but must, as aslave, do the bidding 
of some master mind. He may possibly entertain opinions, but better 
were he without the ability to think, than to want that liberty which 
shall permit him to give expression to his thoughts. He treads cau- 
tiously and speaks with lowered tones, lest, perchance, he may impru- 
dently provoke disapprobation, the very idea of which is sufficient 
to crush his timid and dependent spirit. Le is ready enough to do 
battle, is as valiant and bold as may be when the fight rages at a 
distance. He can deal tremendous blows to phantoms of his own 
creation. But where is he at the time for execution? Where is his 
courage then? Where the fulfillment of his high-sounding words,, 
and mighty avowals? Let answer him who can. 





FREEMASONRY, J UDAISM, AND CHRISTIANITY. 
By D. E. pe Lara. 


(Continued from Volume IV., page 577.) 


“© Wuart is Christianity ?” isthe third preliminary question. It has 
been asked by a Christian writer, who himself answers it very laconi- 
cally, thus: “It is a name.” 

‘“‘ There are many definitions of Christianity,” says another ; “some 
of them being very comprehensive.” A third writer defines it, ‘the 
effort after perfection.” 

But if the effort after perfection be Christianity, then the Deist, 
the Atheist, the Jew, the Materialist, the Freemason—all may be in 
possession of it, as well as the believer in the divine mission of Jesus 
or in his deity.* 

“‘ Christianity,” says a fifth writer, “is a word, the meaning of 
which cannot be defined.” We are told that some persons know it 
and have it ; that some knew it and had it; that such were, for instance, 
Philip II., Torquemada, Alexander VI., Cesar Borgia, Mary of Eng- 
land, Catherine de Medicis, Charles IX,; that they all had it; all 
were Christians. On the other hand, that others knew it, but nie it 
not; for instance, Luther, Priestley, Theodore Parker, Martineau, 

Frothingham, etc. “Christianity, as defined by the universal 
~ Christian Church,” says a sixth, “is an aftirmation. It is a belief in 
the depravity of human nature, the fall of man, the wrath of God, 
and the salvation by Christ; but these are doctrines which set at 
defiance all rational thought and regard to fact.” 

“ ‘Who shall define it ?” asks a seventh writer. “ Shall we go,” 
he asks, “ to the heretics of Christendom for definitions of Christianity, 
or shall we take the records of the Christian Church ?” And what is 
to be understood by this term “Church”? The Catholic Church 
denies the possession of Christianity to even the Calvinist, the 
‘ Methodist. These deny it to the Unitarian. 

One writer cuts the Gordian knot, if not with the sword of an- 
Alexander, with the knife of a famished Cannibal. ‘ Jesus Christ,” 





* Unitarians make a distinction between the divinity and the deity of Jesus. They 
admit the former, but deny the latter. (See the Rev. Dr. Grundy’s Lectures on Unita- 
rianism, delivered some thirty or forty years ago at Liverpool; one of the best works 
on the subject.) .. i 

Vou. V.—2- 
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says he, “is offered by God to himself to avert his own vengeance, 
and this isthe mystery of the gospel;” and he appeals to Col. i. 26.* 

“ Christianity,” says the Rev. Mr. Beecher (and he is an authority), 
“ is often presented as a system of belief. Is is talked of as a 
‘scheme’ or ‘plan,’ made up of certain statements, which must be 
received by the intellect. Its elements, according to this conception, 
are such as these: the inspiration of the Scriptures, the sinfulness of 
man, the divinity of Christ, his atoning work, redemption through 
the work of the Holy Spirit, the eternal life of the world to come, 
ete.;” and then hesays: Zhe elements of Christianity are not intellec- 
tual belief about anything whatever. Christianity,” he goes on to 
say, “is fidelity to the truth, as wesee it, together with the utmost 
respect and kindness for those who see it differently.t It looks 
upward, recognizing with veneration the unseen power of the universe. 
It lives in strong, joyful consciousness, that good is mightier than evil. 
Above all, it is willing to strive toward perfect manhood, to let love 
inspire and mould life.” 

Lf this be Christianity, then it differs in nothing from Deism on 
the one hand, from Freemasonry on the other. 

“ The faith of Christendom,” says the learned and pious Dr. 
Thomas, “ is unscriptural and anti-Christian; the sentiments character- 
istic of the apostasy.” (Herald of Truth.) 

Dr. Blauvelt likewise admits (in the Jndependent of August 27) 
that orthodox Christianity is not safe either from rapid decay or 
approaching dissolution. “ Depend upon it,” he says frankly and fear- 
lessly, “if we American Christians begin the conflict for Christianity, 
now inevitable—now fairly opened here—with modern unbelief, on 
the supposition that our current orthodox or evangelical Christianity, 
as such, is defensible, no choice will eventually be left us, but to 
surrender battle after battle, until a perfect panic will overspread this 
entire Christian nation—no one being able to conjecture where defeat 
will end. Either our orthodox conceptions of Christianity must in 
many‘important and most unexpected particulars be abandoned, as 
neither tenable nor consonant with Christianity, or else, Christianity © 





* It has been proved that every one of the allusions to the atoning sacrifice to be 
found in the writings of Paul and the other apostles are forgeries, inserted after this 
dogma had been decreed and established! The whole of the epistle to the Hebrews 
has been proved to be a forgery. 

+ But how about that terrible denunciation: ‘‘he who bekeveth not shall be damned ?” 

t For additional definitions of Christianity the reader is referred to my ‘* Defence of 
our National System of Education,” in the New, Fra for July, 1873, p. 260 et seq. 
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itself is doubtless doomed to meet the same overthrow here as on the 
other side.”* But already so far back as the year 1827, in a Pasto- 
ral Letter, from the Scotch Presbytery, it is admitted with equal 
frankness and with deep sorrow, that all the most intelligent and 
accomplished men among them, have imbibed the principles of infi- 
delity. Their own words are: ...“O God! ... not now is 
it according to the word of the Lord in the parable, that one sheep 
should be astray, and ninety and nine safely gathered into the fold, 
but that the ninety and nine should he straying and only one abiding 
in the fold.” And what is this but a complaint uttered from the very. 
birth of “ Christianity,” and re-echoed century after century during 
nearly nineteen hundred years, up to this very day ? 

What then, in the name of common sense, in the name of nearly 
nineteen hundred years of inquiry, argument, research, what zs 
Christianity? Is it virtue? Isitrectitude? Isithumanity? Char- 
ity ? Wisdom? Is it brotherly love? Is it purity of life? Is it belief 
in immortality? Belief in God? What is it? Whether it be any 
or all of these, it is nothing peculiar, for all or some of these have been 
and are in the possession of persons who are not Christians; who 
may be Deists, unbelievers in revealed religion. . They are and have 
been from time immemorial in the possession of “ unregenerated ” Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Pagans. They existed and flourished, when the 
Christian virtues consisted in massacre and rapine, in crime, cruelty, 
vice, and gross immorality ; in mutual hatred and persecution. They 
existed notwithstanding the openly peddled and sold papal licenses 
to indulge in all that was evil; and if Christianity be a mere belief 
in abstruse doctrines, then it is worthless, for no belief in any doc- - 
trine can be productive of any virtue, of any good whatever; but, on 
the contrary, is and ever has been the most fruitful source of many 
of the evils that have for nineteen centuries been inflicted upon society. 

If the virtues collectively constitute what is called “Christianity,” 
then it is really a mere name; for in not one person have they ever 
been united. Even the best and greatest of men have not been alto- 
gether free from faults, weakness, folly, perhaps even vice. If a 
Christian be he who unites in his person al/ the virtues that constitute 
man the “image of his Maker,” one who is entirely free from vice, 





* Upon which the Editor of the ‘‘Index,” from which I have copied the above extract, 
remarks: ‘‘ But even Dr. Blauvelt fails to see that orthodox Christianity cannot mod- 


ify itself, as he desires, without committing suicide.” Compare also with Beecher’s 
definition of Christianity. 
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human failings or folly, then there never has been a Christian; for 
no such a man has ever appeared; and it is not venturing too much 
to say, that such a phenomenon never will appear. We are told by 
theologians that Jesus was such a man—a “perfect man;”* but the 
history of his life disproves it, as will beshown. Jesus himself denies 
this assertion. When addressed “Good master,” he rebuked the 
speaker; for, according to his biographers, he said, “Why callest 
thou me good? None is good but the one only God.” (Math. xix. 
17, according to Luther’s translation.) We hear constantly of Chris- 
tian virtue, and Christian charity, and Christian love, and Christian 
chastity, and Christian forbearance, and Christian purity of life, 
etc. In what respect are these virtues superior to—in what do they 
differ from—these same virtues stripped of the indefinable epithet 
“ Christian ”’? ; 

Is it civilization? But civilization in the highest degree existed 
for tens of centuries before the birth of that system which is called 
and claimed to be Christianity ; yet constantly appeals are made to 
Christian civilization. It is, however, adact, that, as “ Christianity ” 
arose, 80 civilization began to linger. About the fifth century, ‘the 
furmer had gradually attained to full growth and vigor, and civilization 
had as gradually fallen lower and lower, and lost all energy, till by 
that time it had sunk into a death-like torpor, from which it did not 
begin to arouse itself till after a thousand years of ignorance, barbar- 
ism, and brutality; but then, as civilization began to recover vitality 
and health and strength, “Christianity ” receded step by step, and 
has continued and still continues to recede, till the field will be 
entirely cleared for civilization to take exclusive possession of it.t 

Christian civilization? What has Christian civilization done for 
mankind more than un-Christian civilization has done for it? Has 
it done for morality, for humanity, for any of the social virtues, what 
un-Christian civilization has not done? I would suggest to the 
Syracuse Society for the suppression of Freemasonry, to collect 





* ‘ Perfect man and perfect God.” (‘The Creed.) 

+ The fall of the papacy ; the bold rejection of the dogma of the resurrection by a 
Protestant divine—and he a Methodist !—the formation of free religion societies; the 
relapse in India into Paganism of the Christian converts among the lower orders, into 
civilization of the few enlightened among the educated classes in that region—and all 
this after fifteen hundred years of violence and bloodshed to force belief, and produce 
conviction by argument and persuasion—everything proves the retrogression of the 
so-called ‘‘ Christianity ” before the advance of the intellect and the progress of reason 
and calm investigation. 
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’ reports from the police courts, to consult the records of crimiual 
courts in any part of the Christian world, to search the “ Causes Célé- 
bres,” the “ Newgate Calendar,” the “ Criminal-Geschichte,” the 
“ Autos ;” to visit the prisons, penitentiaries, reformatories, penal set- 
tlements ; and ¢hen to compare the condition of society among the 
“ unregenerated” heathen, Jews, Mohommedans, Deists, etc., through- 
out the world, with that condition under the influence of “ regenera- 
tion” during the long period of nearly nineteen hundred years! 

Passing by immorality, inhumanity, vice, and corruption, I shall 
limit myself to one point only—and not even to the dark times of 
the past, but to the present day—not to the world, but to one frac- 
tion thereof—to this spot where the unregenerate are condemned, 
and regeneration is declared to be the source and foundation of virtue 
and the road to heaven! " 

“ A writer in the Overland Monthly for November gives the follow- 
ing significant and rather startling statistics connected with crime 
and its punishment in the United States :— 

“In the year 1850 we had 1 homicide to every 100,000 living per- 
sons. In 1860, 3.1; in 1870, 5.3. In the first of these years, with 
998 homicides, we have 59 persons executed, or at the rate of one 
execution to every 17 homicides. In 1860, with 998 homicides, we 
had only one execution to every 17. In 1870, with 2,057 homicides, 
we had 31 persons executed, or only one execution to every 66 homi- 
cides. The proportion of murders, therefore, committed in 1870 was 
six times greater than the number committed in 1850, and the chances 
of escape in equal proportions. 

“If we compare these figures with the state of crime in New South 
Wales, presumed to be the most lawless colony acknowledging Bri- 
tish rule, we find that in 1870, with a population nearly equal to ours, 
there were only twenty-two homicides to our forty-five. When we 
consider the number of homicides which are either passed by unno- 
ticed or fail to find their way into the statistics of the different States, 
we must acknowledge that these figures come far below the real state 
of the case. As they stand, however, they are sufficiently significant 
to warrant a grave inquiry into a condition of lawlessness scarcely in 
keeping with the progress of the country in civilization and prosperity. 
Although the writer confines his remarks principally to California 
and draws attention to the number of thieves and murderers who flock 
to that State from the East, his conclusions are predicable of every 
other State in the Union. ey ~ 
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“Three great causes of the spread of crime throughout the country 
are a disbelief in religion and its threats of punishment for evil deeds 
hereafter, a want of that higher education which teaches that every 
crime reacts against the transgressor, and a disbelief that the govern- 
ment is able and willing to protect her citizens and punish the crimi- 
nal, or that conviction and punishment speedily follow the commission 
of crime. 

“In the Western and Southern States we have become so much 
accustomed to persons taking the law into their own hands that the law 
has ceased to hold any terrors for the average citizen. The vendetta 
is not confined to Italy, Spain, and Corsica, for cases are only too fre- 
quent in Missouri and the Border States, where whole families have 
butchered each other, living in utter defiance of the law and keeping 
up their feelings of bitter hate from generation to generation. We 
are but too familiar with that false pride in the Southern States which 
impels people to redress their own wrongs, and imagine the life of a 
fellow-creature to be the only satisfaction which one hot-blooded luna- 
tic can obtain from another in return for some insult, real or imagi- 
nary. When such a view of social ethics holds good among the better 
classes of men—senators, judges, lawyers, and journalists—we can 
scarcely wonder that the vicious and illiterate poor consider a bowie 
knife the symbol of manhood, and murder the exercise of a praise- 
worthy and noble courage. 

“ Nor can we blame the government for all this. It is we who make 
the government, and if we are too apathetic, too intent upon our own 
personal gains to take an interest in the men we elect to make and 
carry out the laws, we must expect to take rank, as we do at present, 
with the most lax and reckless nations in Europe. . . . We have 
plenty of law, but too little of justice. So long as money can warp the 
judgment of intelligent jurymen, seal the lips of judicial inflexibility, 
and purchase quibbles enough to free the vilest of malefactors, we can 
scarcely hope for freedom from crime and its inevitable consequences.”* 

Upward of two thousand known homicides in one year! in one 
section of the world! Only here, at home! Here in this Christian 
community, where Freemasons and Jews and Mohammedans and 
Deists and Hindoos are condemned as—“ unregenerate !” 

“There are murders in Montana, larcenies in Louisiana, crim. con. 
in Connecticut, arson in Arizona, and outrages in Ohio. We cannot 
confine ourselves to a single crime in Brooklyn. Much as we respect 





* Copied from “‘ Evening Telegram” of 13th November, 1874. 
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that crime and those criminals, other sins and other sinners have 
claims upon us which we are in duty bound to consider.”* : 

“ This extract from a private letter which we have received under 
date of August 30, 1874, from an old resident of Louisiana, is mourn- 
ful corroboration of the reports with which the daily press is now teem- 
ing: ‘Colfax, where seventy-six negroes were ruthlessly murdered, 
is only thirty miles from here. Some three or four negroes have been 
shot in this parish since I have been here, say about three weeks. No 
arrests have been made, so far as I have yet heard. In fact, the peo- 
ple here have been so inured to crime, to cutting and shooting, for 
the past forty years, that they look upon these acts with as much 
indifference as they would upon the killing of a domestic anima 1.’”’t 

The following statement was made publicly by a minister of a body 
distinguished for evangelicalism regarding a part of that very body. 
At the first fall meeting of the Methodist Preachers’ Association, the 
Rev. Mr. Lansing from Nashville read an extract from a letter just 
received from Dr. Brayden, ia which he states that five churches and 
one camp meeting shelter had been burned during the previous six 
weeks. He contended that the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church 
could stop this if it chose to raise its voice, but it does not lift a pen or 
utter a word against it, and its silence is construed as approving those 
outrages. He gave an account of twelve murders that had been com- 
mitted on one turnpike near Nashville within a brief period, and yet 
there has not been a man hanged there fur murder since the war 
closed. He knew whereof he spoke when he declared that the Church 
South abetted the Ku Klux. Its leading Church organ in Nashville. 
not only said nothing against their outrages, but did more than once. 
approve them. Mr. Morrow protested against these statements, but 
Mr. Lansing reasserted them. 

If admissions like these are not sufficient evidence of the wide-spread - 
existence of “regeneration,” then further proofs can be furnished by 
the hanging and burning alive of inoffensive negroes, by the confla- 
gration of orphan asylums, by the braining of public authorities, by 
hyenas in the form of women—during the manifestations of religious 
hate at the riots in July, 1860. 

“Were a wise man,” says Bishop Kidder, “to choose his religion 
by the lives of those who profess it, perhaps Christianity would be 
the last religion I would choose.” 





*‘*New York Herald” of 19th September, 1874. 
+‘* Index” of 17th September, 1874. Cc 
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“Christianity, so-called, has no pretense,” says another very emi- 
nent Christian writer, “to superiority on the score of any moral 
effects it has produced in the world.” 

Yet the Syracuse society applies the epithet “ unregenerated ” to 
Freemasons, Jews, Mohammedans, heathen, etc., etc.! None so 
blind as those who won’t. see. 

For whatever of pure religious truth with which so-called Chris- 
tianity is leavened, it may thank Judaism, Freemasonry, and common 
sense: for whatever progress civilization has made, on entering upon 
the race with Christianity, it is wholely and solely indebted to the 
impetus received froin the classic writings of ancient Paganism, and 
to the light thrown upon its path by the torch of reason. Civilization 
is under no obligation whatever to “Christianity.” That system 
itself has become modified and civilized under the irresistible momen- 
tum of non-regeneration. 

With the various definitions of the term “ Christianity ;” with the 
admission of the impossibility to define it at all, it cannot create sur- 
prise that learned Christian theologians, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, such as, for instance, the Roman Catholic Bishop Macquade and 
the Protestant Dr. Thomas, though their views of “ Christianity” be 
so very different, should agree in defining Christianity to be a “mys- 
tery which no human intellect, no genius, which neither the prophets 
of old could, nor the angels themselves can understand.” 

Notwithstanding the assurance of those great teachers of Christi- 
anity, that that religion is an impenetrable mystery, I would, with all 
due deference to such high authorities, submit that it is not so very 
difficult after all, if not to give a correct, concise definition of the term, 
to tell what it really is. 

“ Orthodox ” Christianity appears to be, not the union, not the 
fusion, but the attempt to forma union, a fusion of monotheism and 

polytheism—to apply to the Deity of Judaism the fables of Paganism; 
to unite the worship of Jehovah with the idolatry of Jupiter and Venus; 
to put to the account of the God of Sinai the fablesofthe gods of Olym- 
pus; to worship dead men’s bones and call that the worship of God. 

Archbishop Tillotson admits that, “ though the Christian religion, 
as to the main and substance of it, is a most perfect institution; yet 
upon a due consideration of things, it cannot be denied that the man- 
ner and circumstances of this dispensation are full of condescension 

to the weakness of mankind, and very much accommodated to the 
most common and deeply radicated prejudices of men.” 
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Bishop Stillingfleet admits that Christianity was corrupted so thor- 
oughly and so early, that “at length it became nothing else but 
retormed Paganism.” (Vol. 5, p. 459.) 

“It was not the Pagans,” says the learned Christian Turretin, 
“who were converted to Christianity, but Christianity that was con- 
verted to Paganism.” (“Non ethnices ad Christum conversis, sed et 
Christi religione ad ethnica formam depravata.”) 

“ Christianity and Paganism, rightly understood,” says Ammonius 
Saccus (so early as the second century), ‘ differ in no essential points ; 
but have a common origin, and are really the same religion.” 

And was Jesus the founder of that system? Did he attempt an 
umalgamation as impossible as that of gold and potters’ clay—a 
mixture which, similar to that of an acid and an alkali, neutralize each 
other when brought into contact? No! Jesus, if a real personage, 
Jesus,* a Jew born and bred—the “ Jesus of Nazareth,’”’ was not the 
originator of this cunning and bold but irrational scheme. Was Paul 
its author? Apparently he was ; yet even thisis very doubtful. Paul, 
whatever else he may have been—and we shall see what that was— , 
was at least a Jew born and bred, and as such it is utterly impossible 
that he, even had he not been a witness of the events recorded in the 
gospels,t could have honestly believed that Jesus was Jiterally the 
son of God, God himself; that in him “dwelt the fullness of the God- 
head bodily ”—even though believing in the doctrine of the ultimate 
resurrection of the body, he cannot have believed that Jesus had actu. 
ally risen from the dead. But though he may not have believed 
anything of all this, he may have taught it. He is not the first and 
will not be the last, whose teachings and whose belief in their own 
teachings are very different things. Is it not much more probable 
that, as observed elsewhere, all allusions to such doginas are interpola- 
tions of a later date ?{ Certain it is, however, that Paul attempted to 





*It will be shown to be doubtful whether there ever was such a person as the Jesus 
of Nazareth of the gospels ; whether these gospels do not record the lives of two differ- 
ent persons of the same name. 

+ Granting for the sake of argument that they were real occurrences. 

¢ The whole of the subscriptions at the end of the epistles have been proved to be for- 
geries. Isit likely that the epistles themselves should have escaped, especially as they 
are the very first writings, and from the pen of the founder of ‘‘ Christianity?” More- 
over, the whole of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistles of James, the 2d of Peter, 
the 2d and 3d of John, and of Jude have been condemned, though gently, by Dr. 
Lardner “‘ as not fit to be alleged as affording sufficient proof of any doctrine.” (See 
also Evanson’s ‘* Dissonance of the Gospels.”’) 
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form some kind of amalgamation of monotheism and polytheism—a 
sort of Deism, but nothing beyond that. 

Who was that Paul, the alleged author of the epistles under his 
name; the man whose adventures are related in the book of Acts of 
the Apostles? Paul, who is almost deified—worshiped as the god of 
the Christian Church? Paul is spoken of by Longinus, who wrote 
about the middle of the third century, as “ Paul of Tarsus,” whom he 
considers to be “ the first setter forth of an unproved doctrine.” 

According to the account we have of Paul in the New Testament, 
he appears to have been a low-born and low-bred person, occupying, 
prior to his “call,” a very inferior social position. Whilst at Jeru- 
salem, he was the menial of those who persecuted the “ early Chris- 
tians.” According to his own account of himself, he was converted 
on the road to Damascus, whilst engaged in his vocation of spy and 
deputy sheriff; from an enemy he became a convert, by—a miracu- 
lous vision or voice! No credit can be given to such a story unsup- 
ported by any evidence, the less so as it told by a man who boasts 
of being a liar in order to promote what hypocritically he calls the 
cause of God ; who repeatedly inci. :ates and avows the principle of 
deceiving the common people ; admits his having been upbraided by 
his own converts ; boasts of being crafty and catching them with guile 
(2 Cor. xii. 16); and of his known and willful lies, abounding to the 
glory of God (Rom. iii. 7) ; who preaches ignorance in order to attain 
celestial wisdom, and glories in the power of the Almighty as destroy- 
ing the wisdom of the wise, and bringing to nothing the understanding 
of the prudent, and purposely choosing the foolish thingsand the weak 
things and the base things (1 Cor. i. 27) as objects of His adoption 
and vessels of His grace; who represents God as expressly sending 
strong delusions, that men should believe a lie in order that they 
all might be damned (2 Tessal. ii. 11, 12); a man who confesses him- 
self to be “all things to all men ”—“a Jew with the Jews, that he 
might gain them, and with the Gentiles a Gentile, that he might cheat 
them.” §uch was Paul. We find, however, that, far from being 
“called” to be an apostle, to preach what he calls his gospel,* or mes- 
sage, or good tidings, or news,t a new religion; he was compelled to 
seek his fortune, and determined to strike outfor it boldly. There is 





*Paul never quotes or appeals to any written gospel. Indeed no gospel or writing 
so called was then in existence. According to Dr. Lardner, the gospels were not writ- 
ten till 64 or 68, whilst Paul is believed to have written his epistles between the years 
52 and 62. He speaks of his ‘‘own gospel or word of mouth.” 

t Evangel, from evayyedew. 
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a tradition (not from a Jewish source)-that he had been obliged to 
escape the threatened consequences of the crime committed on James, 
whom he cast down from the temple, and who, life not being quite 
extinct, was “finished” by one of Paul’s companions by being struck 
on the head with a fuller’s club. 

The author of the Book “Sh’erith Israel” relates, on the author- 
ity of (I think) Josephus, the following characteristic anecdote in the 
lite of St. Paul. 

“ Paul, a Jew, indifferent to his religion, and fearing the punish- 
ment that awaited him in Judea for some misdeed, came to Rome, 
and there pretended to explain the laws of Moses. He succeeded in 
gaining over to his plans three men, impostors like himself. They 
succeeded in converting, among others, a noble lady named Fulvia to 
something like the Jewish religion, in which they had instructed her, 
and prevailed upon her to place into their hands much gold, purple 
and silk stuffs, for the use, as they said, of the temple at Jerusalem. 
Having obtained possession of these valuables, far from devoting them 
to the purpose intended by the donor, they appropriated them to 
their own use. The affair having come to the knowledge of her hus- 
band, the holy swindlers were arrested, but at the same time the Jews 
at Rome were commanded by the Emperor to quit the city.” This 
happened in the reign of Tiberius, a few years after the asserted birth 
of Jesus. The decree was revoked later by the same emperor. 

It was after these grand feats of Paul that he and his companions 
entered upon their career as quack doctors and cheating miracle- 
mongers, pretending to cure diseases in accordance with the fashion 
and belief of the times, when all diseases were attributed to the pres- 
ence of demons or evil spirits within the patient’s body. We are told 
in Acts that he andhis partners performed cures by distributing aprons, 
and handkerchiefs, that had been used by them.* During his partly 
doctoring, partly begging, and partly extorting expeditions,f Paul 
established. these various societies (elect or select bodies), ecclesia, the 
members of which were first called “Christians,” as a term of 
derision. It was to these societies that his epistles, as collected in the 
New Testament, were addressed. They are no doubt genuine in the 
main, and so no doubt is that collection of fragments of his wander- 
ings known as the “ Acts of the Apostles,” barring the absurd and 





* What use can a person like Paul have found for a pocket-handkerchief ? 
+ Provided the story of Ananias and Sophia be not the invention ofa much later date, 
a8 an example to induce timid person to encourage beggars and vagabonds. 
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incredible marvels and miracles with which the stories are inter. 
larded ; for, be it remembered that this book was not generally known, 
as Chrysostom informs us, so late as the end of the fourth or beginning 
of the fifth century: “ By some it was despised and rejected.” 

It is owing to these epistles, which bear the impress of an ignorant, 
illiterate, uncultivated mind, but yet constructed with that low cun- 
ning which is not seldom the companion of ignorance, and indispens- 
able to a rogue and cheat, and which the writer employs so as not to 
compromise himself; to these epistles teeming with equivocations, con- 
tradictions, double meanings, obscure phrases, so as to enable any 
reader incontrovertibly to prove anything he pleases, and his oppo- 
nent as incontestably to disprove the same thing, that the Christian 
body has been divided and subdivided into so many sects, from the very 
day of the Apostles themselves. It is owing to these writings that 
within the first three centuries there arose not less than ninety differ- 
ent sects. Paul himself quarreling with Barabbas ; and Peter declar- 
ing that Paul had written things “hard to be understood ”—in plain 
language, the rigmarole which we find circulating as the inspired word 
of God. 

The longer this subject is considered and reflected upon, the stronger 
will become and more deeply rooted be the conviction that the term 
“ Christianity ” is a name without a meaning or sense ; that the term 
“ Christian ” is a misnomer, and that those bodies who adopted or 
have adopted that title—the modern “ Christians” —should (with the 
exception of the Unitarians) adopt the name of Paulites, in accord- 
ance with the teachings of that man as they appear at present, that is, 
subsequent to the corrections, emendations, additions, and interpolation 
of passages about the dogma of the atonement.* In short, Paulism 
is neither monotheism pur et simple nor polytheism exclusively. It 
is not the worship of one only Deity nor the openly avowed idolatry 
of the pagans of old. Hence the difficulty, the utter impossibility to 
obtain a plain, concise, intelligible definition of the term “Christi- 
anity,” unless it be the self-contradicting term of Mono-POLYTHEISM, a8 
intelligible as triunity (or trinity), which, as explained by Athanasius, 
means that there are three distinct persons in the one Godhead. “ The 
father is God, the son is God, the Holy Ghost is God, yet not three 
Gods, but only one God,” so that “‘ Jesus is his own son, his son’sson, 





profession of a quack doctor and miracle-mongers, 





* Paul undoubtedly asserted the resurrection of Christ. It is exactly what suited the 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


his own father, and his father’s father’*—a monstrous absurdity ; 
and not only Jesus, but God himself stands in precisely the same 
relationship to himself... Yet such is the theological system of Paul as 
represented by true believers in orthodox “ Christianity ”—the “ mys- 
tery incomprehensible to prophets and angels.” 

It has ever been surprising to me that the early reformers—the 
Wickliffes, Luthers, Zwinglis, and others; men who were led to the 
Reformation by the power of the mind, by inquiry and research, 
that such men, after entering upon the path that leads to the temple 
of truth and common sense, should have stopped short at its very 
threshold. 

Beecher would have men to be “ Christlike.” Christlike is to be 
what the average of men are—neither faultlessly good nor entirely 
wicked; neither godlike wise, nor utterly foolish. There ever have 
been, there are, and ever will be in every race, every nation, amongst 
every sect, men wise and good beyond the generality of their species. 
Whether or not Jesus was one of these we will inquire hereafter. 

Webster, the lexicographer, defines “ Christianity” to be “ the 
religion delivered by Christ.” What that religion was, we must now 
endeavor to ascertain. It will, however, be necessary, in the first 
instance, to inquire into the credibility of the historial evidence of the 


existence of “ Jesus of Nazareth,” the alleged founder of that system 
which is called ‘ Christianity.” 


[ To be continued. | 


‘GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
Wartcu lest prosperity destroy generosity. — Beecher. 
A falling drop at last will cave a stone.—Lucretius. 
Every noble work is at first impossible.— Carlyle. 
Victory belongs to the most persevering.—WVapoleon. 
Things past may be repented, but not recalled.—Livy. 
Study the past if you would divine the future— Confucius. 
Pain may be said to follow pleasure as its shadow.— Colton. 
The proper study of mankind is man.—Pope. 
Paradise is always where love dwells.— 2ichier. 
If you have knowledge, let others light their candles at it —Fudler. 
No legacy is so rich as honesty.— Shakespeare. 
Griefs assured are felt before they come.— Dryden. 
There is a foolish corner even in the brain of the sage>— Aristotle. 





* The Rev. Dr. Grundy’s Lectures. 
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JUDAISM SURVEYED. 


BEING A SKETOH OF ITS RISE AND DEVELOPMENT FROM MOSES TO OUB DAYS, 


By Dr. A. Benison. 


PERIOD I. 


From Moses (1575) to Ezra (460 B.C.). 


Ir is admitted on all hands that Judaism is one of the most ancient 
religions in existence. Its preservation during so many millennia, 
amidst vicissitudes which scores of times threathened it with destruc- 
tion, is a greater marvel than that of those stupendous monuments of 
antiquity of which it has been said that from their summits 4,000 
years looked down upon mankind. During this period it has, of 
course, passed through many phases, has come into contact, and not 
rarely also into collision, with the religions, civilizations, and ethical 
codes of the most powerful and most advanced nations of ancient and 
modern times ; has naturally acted upon and in its turn been influenced 
by them; has contributed its share toward their formation ; nay, has 
impressed upon them some of its characteristics so deeply that it can- 
not be imagined by what events or length of time they could be 
effaced. 

Nor was Judaism less calculated to excite attention by its extra- 
ordinary vitality, enabling it to survive the shocks which sutliced to 
overthrow the religions of nations in possession of advantages infin- 
itely surpassing those enjoyed by the Jews, than by peculiarities that 
made themselves acutely felt in every relation of life in which this 
people stood to the rest of mankind. Indeed, so well marked were 
these peculiarities that they must have profoundly struck the reflect- 
ing among the populations with which the Jews came into contact. 
That such was actually the case, and that this, moreover, lay in the 
design of the author of this system, is evident from several references 
in the ancient historical records of this people. This design is clearly 
shown by the fact thatthe Law-giver designates Israel as a peculiar 
treasure, as the Lord’s select portion, and a kingdom of priests (Exod. 
xix.5,6). In other places the nations of the earth are introduced as 
calling Israel! a great and wise people on account of its laws (Deut. iv. 
6), and, again, as descanting upon some of its characteristic institt- 
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tions (ibid. li. 23). But still more clearly expressed is this in the fol- 
lowing address of Moses to God (Exod. xxxiii. 16): “ For wherein 
then shall it be known that I and thy people have found grace in thy 
sight? Isit not in that thou goest with us? So shall we be distinct, I 
and thy people, from all the people thut are upon the face of the earth.” 
That atan early period already these peculiarities were noticed among . 
the surrounding nations, appears from several allusions in the same 
writings. Balaam declared when called to curse Israel : “‘ Lo, the peo- 
ple shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned among the nations” 
(Numb. xviii. 9). Most remarkable in this respect is the prayer 
offered up by Solomon at the dedication of the Temple. He prayed: 
“ Moreover, concerning a stranger that is not of thy people Israel, but 
cometh out of a far country for thy name’s sake ; for they shall hear of 
thy great name and thy strong hand, and of thy stretched-out arm, 
when he shall come and pray toward this house ; hear thou in heaven 
thy dwelling place, and do according to all that the stranger calleth 
to thee for, that all people of the earth may know thy name, to fear 
thee as do thy people Israel” (1 Kings viii. 41,43). Again, upon 
Jonah’s announcement to the ship’s crew (Jonah i. 10), that he was 
a Hebrew “fearing the God who made the sea and the land,” they 
were seized with terror, evidently because Israel and its peculiar wor- 
ship were not unknown to them. Equally, if not more striking, is 
the effect produced upon the Ninevites by the prophet’s preaching, 
which can only be accounted for on the assumption that they were 
not unacquainted with his religion. Still more distinctly are these 
characteristics referred to, although malignantly exaggerated and dis- 
torted by Haman, when he describes this people to King Ahasuerus 
as having institutions differing from those of all other nations (Esther 
iii. 8). Daniel’s relation to Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, and the 
proclamation of Cyrus to the exiles (2 Chron. xxxvi. 23; Ezra i. 
2-4) may likewise be referred to as conclusive proofs that theso rul- 
ers were not unacquainted with Israel’s law. In the book of Judith 
the Ammonite, Achior seems to be fully acquainted and impressed 
with Israel’s extraordinary history and peculiar institutions, of which 
he givesan account to Holofernes (the whole of chap. v.). Here we 
see all the constituents of a missionary people intended to draw atten- 
tion to its tenets, not by words, but by practices and deeds well calcu- 
lated to strike the imagination and impress the mind. And that in 
prophetic opinion this object would be attained is evident from the 
predictions in which the nations of the earth are represented as 
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appearing from new moon to new moon, and Sabbatk to Sabbath, 
to worship before God (leaiuh Ixvi. 23). The lx. and lxi. chapters of 
this book are conceived in thesame missionary spirit. The prophe- 
cies of Zachariah, toward the end of chapter viii., in the book called 
after him, are pregnant with the same spirit, and his last prophecy 
in chapter xiv. is equally explicit on this momentoussubject. Several 
psalms, and especially Psalm lxi., breathe a similar spirit. 

In later times we meet with designed efforts to acquaint the Pagan 
world with Israecl’s history and institutions. To this fact evidence is 
borne by the writings of Philo and Josephus, and, perhaps, also by 
the Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, although the proba- 
bility is that it was originally intended only for the use of the Alex- 
andrian Jews, among whom a knowledge of the Hebrew language 
seemed to have become extinct. 

To a certain extent, and regarded from a certain point of view, the 
New Testament, in so far as it emanated from Jews, may also be 
considered in the light of an exposition of this kind. It is especially 
the writings of Paul which bear this impress. They are remarkable 
not only for their matter, which gives to Judaism a novel aspect, but 
also for the method, until then quite unknown beyond the pale of the 
synagogue. ‘Those familiar with the argumentation of the Rabbis 
may well fancy, in reading any of his epistles, that they are perusing 
a translation of some portion of the Talmud. 

The history of the Jewish literature makes mention at later periods 
of expusitions of Judaism by Jews. If these expositions were not 
always intended for gentile nations, they were at least made accessible 
to them, as they were not presented in Hebrew, but in the languages 
of the countries of their respective expounders. 

But most of these expositions labor under a defect which impresses 
upon them the stamp of incompleteness, and they thus fail in convey- 
ing to the inquirer a correct idea of the system which he is anxious 
to know. Most of these expositions to a great extent move within 
the circle of the institutions set forth in the books of Moses; frequently 
neglecting the consideration of the extraordinary development of the 
system which it experienced in the course of long centuries, of the 
interpretations to which it was subject at the hand of those who had 
to administer these institutious, and lastly of the expansions, contrac- 
tions, modifications, and accommodations, which they had to undergo 
in consequence of the changes which time necessarily brings on, but 
chiefly owing to the collisions into which they came, from time to 
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time, with the laws, habits, prejudices, religions, and civilizations of 
the nations among which Jewish colonies had found a refuge. The 
most prominent among these expositions are: that of Maimonides, in 
the 12th century, originally composed in Arabic, contained in the 
well-known work, “ The Guide of the Perplexed,” the third part of 
which is devoted to such an exposition ; tosome extent that of Benedict 
Spinoza, in the 17th century, composed in Latin, and entitled, 
“ Tractatus Theologico-politicus ;” that of Moses Mendelssohn, in the 
18th century, written in German, under the name of “ Jerusalem ;” 
in our days, that of J. Salvador, written in French, entitled “ Histoire 
des Institutions de Moise ;” that by the late Professor Munk, likewise 
written in French, contained in his “ Palestine ;” that by Rabbi Hirsch 
of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in German, entitled, “ Horeb,” and, lastly, 
that by Dr. Philippsohn, of Bonn, likewise in German, entitled, 
“The Development of the Religious Idea in Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mahomedanism,” an excellent English translation of which, by 
Miss Goldsmid, was published in 1855. 

Meritorious as some of these expositions are, the synagogue, as 
such, ignored them altogether. They were considered by her as 
mere theories, as philosophical speculations, which may or may not 
represent Judaism in its true light, to which, therefore, no influence 
should be allowed in the practice of the rites enjoined. Nay, some 
of these expositions were regarded by eminent rabbis with grave 
suspicion, if not absolute hostility. Thus, the Greek translation of 
the Pentateuch is deplored in the Talmud as a national calamity. 
The reason assigned, is the inadequacy of the version to convey a truth- 
ful idea of the original and the consequent apprehension, lest the 
translation should lead its readers into error and give rise to misunder- 
standings and heresies. Experience showed that this fear was not 
quite unfounded; for when at a later period Christianity grose, several 
of its statements which the rabbis considered as errdheous, were 
defended on the ground of certain Greek renderings, not borne out 
by the original.* In the same way Maimonides’ celebrated work, 
referred to before, called forth a controversy among the rabbis of 
the time, which has not yet altogether subsided ; and the anathema 
which was hurled against it, not long after its appearance, is probably, 
even in our days, thought justifiable by that school of Jewish ortho- 





*Sucha rendering, for instance, is that of Isaiah vii. 14, where the Hebrew word 
which means ‘‘ young woman ” is transluted ‘‘ virgin.” 
Vor. V.—3 
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doxy which dreads the philosophical tone of the work, and the high 
influence of the author’s reputation. 

Such, of course, is also thelight in which the survey in which I am 
engaged must be regarded. It is simply an individual view, reflect- 
ing an individual mind, although based on the study of the original 
sources and discussions with kindred minds. 

But if this survey is to answer its purpose, it must steer clear of two 
rocks on which it might be wrecked. These are biblical criticism and 
revelation. Happily this is easy of accomplishment, since, for the 
object of my survey, it is immaterial whether the result arrived at 
by modern advanced biblical critics be received or not. Whether 
the Pentateuch is believed to be the work of Moses or of some later 
author or authors ; whether it consists of mere fragments or is the 
production of one mind ; whether there are in it interpolations, discre- 
pancies, or even contradictions or not; whether its contents proceeded 
supernaturally from the divine mind, or are the ideas ofa finite human 
being, cannot affect in the least the object of this survey. Suffice it 
that the mass of the Hebrews, so far as authentic history can go back, 
and their overwhelming majority, to this day, have considered the 
Pentateuch, and indeed the Hebrew Scripture in general, as inspired 
by the Deity ; consequently, as the production of an external super- 
natural revelation, and the former in addition as a direct emanation 
from God, Moses having only performed the functions, as it were, of 
an amanuensis, simply recording the communications from on high 
vouchsafed to him.* Judaism, as a religious system, was evidently 
shaped and developed under the influence of this belief. The effect 
in either case must be the same ; history, the thread of which I am 
following, having pursued its course unaffected by the views of the 
critical school. If its followers cannot perceive with the super- 
naturalist in o° Bible the work of an objective, z. ¢., external, they 
may yet find’no difficulty in viewing it as the production of an 
internal, 2. ¢. subjective, progressive revelation, gradually evolved, as 
the saying is, from the mind’s inner consciousness. By either school 
the subject, it is evident, is left precisely in the position in which it 
is*found. Without, therefore, entangling myself in the meshes of 
any of these inquiries, I proceed to the task before me. 





_* The subject is discussed in Baba Bathra xv. and Menachoth xxx. of the Baby). 
Talmud, 
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In casting a glance over the long vista of millennia unrolling before’ 
my eyes, I perceive distinctly four successive stages, at each of which | 
we may conveniently halt, each of which being marked by character- 
istics which cannot easily be overlooked. We can, therefore, break 
the journey in which we are engaged on four points. The first por- 
tion of the journey extends from Moses the law-giver to Ezra the 
scribe (460 B.c.). It is the period commencing with the inception 
of the idea which, working its way, traveling along the course of 
centuries, grew and grew; and in growing shaped, developed, and 
modified itself until it became what we see it is. It is the handful of 
snow detached by a gust of wind, which rolls on and on, and as it 
rolls gathers toitself fresh masses, until at last it reaches the valley as 
an immense avalanche. It is the period when everything is still in 
motion. 

The second portion of the journey extends from Ezra to Rabbi 
Yochanan Ben Saccai, a contemporary of the destruction of the second 
Temple (70 c.z.), the youngest of the disciples of Hillel, the prede- 
cessor and teacher of the Gamaliel at whose feet the apostle Paul sat. 
It is the period of consolidation and crystallization. It is the period 
when the Hebrew Scripture, still in a state of fluidity under Ezra, 
settled down, and having acquired solidity, was ready to the hands of 
the rabbis, fit to receive and retain the shape which they, in the 
course of several generations, gave it, and when the several schools of 
religious thought known by the names of Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Essenes came into existence. 

The third period of the journey extends from Rabbi Yochanan Ben 
Saccai to Moses Mendelssohn, who died at Berlin in 1786. The long 
period thus embraced may be considered as that of struggle, martyr- 
dom, and compulsory accommodation. Not that the preceding period 
was destitute of these characteristics, but that they had now become 
more distinct, decided, incisive, and overshadowing all others. When 
Judah’s national power was broken, and the conqueror, disregarding 
its institutions and idiosyncrasies, forced upon it laws springing from 
views diametrically opposed to those cherished by the conquered, the 
absolute necessity of choosing arose—the conquered must either yield 
or perish. All means of resistance, whether of a physical or moral 
nature, having been exhausted, the latter alternative was preferred in 
the form uf accommodations, originating in a welcome unconscious 
self-deception, productive of the belief that what was yielded was not 
a fortress but an unimportant piece of ground, or only a temporary 
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surrender which would soon be regained, and for which, therefore, 
martyrdom need not be incurred. The principle of the survival of 
the fittest was once more exemplified in this struggle. Of the three 
schools of religious thought into which Judaism had become divided 
in the preceding period—the Samaritans formed a sect outside the 
synagogue—two now actually perished: Sadduceecism, on the one 
hand, which, to use a parliamentary phrase, formed the Right, rigidly 
as it interpreted certain institutions which, in the existing state of 
affairs, had become utterly untenable or meaningless, now lost every 
inch of ground, and consequently was for the time swallowed up by 
the abyss yawning at its feet, to re-appear, as will be seen, at a later 
period in a modified form under the name of Karaism, or Scriptural- 
ism; while Essenism, on the other, which may be considered as the 
Left, laying hold as it did on the opposite side of Judaism, refining 
upon its spiritual elements until losing itself in dreaminess, gradually 
melted away for want of a solid kernel, ultimately probably passing 
into those mystical schools which the rise and invigoration of Chris- 
tianity called forth. Pharisaism alone, occupying the Centre, now 
transformed into Rabbinism, possessed enough of elasticity to allow 
of a considerable strain without snapping asunder, and sufticient back- 
bone to afford the necessary points of support. 

The fourth and last portion of our journey is the shortest. It extends 
from the time of Mendelssohn to our days. But, brief’ as it is, it is 
pregnant with important phenomena. It is the period of re-awaken- 
ing and consciousness. Its philosophical breath also passed over Juda- 
ism. Its professors, looking around, and perceiving the antagonism 
in which the inherited religious system stood in so many points to the 
majority of their fellow-citizens, and the woeful consequences which it 
brought on them, naturally asked themselves, For what do we exist, 
and why should we struggle and suffer? The different answers given 
to this question, and the practical solutions thereof attempted, form 
the religious and intellectual history of the Judaism of our days. 
With the delineation of this history, our jour” +y will terminate. 
Until we reach this goal, I shall have to bespean your patience and 
indulgence. 


The first period, forming the subject of this lecture, begins, I said, 
with Moses, and terminates with Ezra. During this period, the chief 
constituents of the so-called Old Testament came into existence, and 
were cast into their present mould. The biblical canon, it is true, 
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was closed at a much later period, and there is good reason to believe 
that additions were made a considerable time after Ezra’s death.* 
But there is hardly any doubt that the constituents substantially 
remained unaltered. It is true that the several authors of these writ- 
ings, as well as the persons introduced therein, do not always agree in 
their notions and views on some subjects occasionally very important 
to the religious world; and their ideas on these matters were as yet 
tar from the fixity which they attaimed in subsequent ages. But this 
need not distract our view, and prevent our considering these writ- 
ings as a whole, since it is as a whole that they presented themselves 
to the subsequent generations, and, as such, shaped their religious sys- 
tem, and gave it that form in which it has come down to us. 

Regarded from this point of view, it will be perceived that the con- 
tents of the Pentateuch, and it is this book with which we are chiefly 
concerned, form three distinct groups—history, doctrines, and com- 
mands. 

The historical portions, not coming within the scope of the imme- 
diate object before us, must, of course, be entirely disregarded. Nor 
shall I pay any attention to the conventional division of the contents 
of the Pentateuch, known by such names as ceremonial, dietary, or 
Levitical laws, or whatever these divisons may be; for, useful as they 
are to the student for the special purposes he may have in view, there 
is not a particle of evidence to show that the author of this volume 
ever considered its contents in this light, or mentally made any such 
distinction between law and law. He considered all laws equally bind- 
ing, emanating as they did from the same authority. Thus so-called 
moral laws are dovetailed with enactments regarded as purely cere- 
monial, or a so-called ceremonial law is wedged in between a num- 
ber of moral precepts, and vice versd. In fact, the order in which 
they are joined, and the sequence in which they follow each other, 
show that the connecting links by which they were held together in 
the legislator’s mind were ofa kind quite different from those to 
which they would have attached themselves had they been grouped 
according to our western notions; and by applying to them a standard 
of this nature we run the risk of failing to assign to them their proper 
value, and the true reasons for their enactment. 





* Several Psalms, as their contents show, must have been composed in the time of 
the Maccabees; for instance, Psalms 74 and 79, The Book of Chronicles could only 
have been added to the Canon long after Ezra (about 312 3.c.) as shown by Zunz in 
én his ‘‘ Gottesdienstliche Vortrige,” chap. ii. p. 32. 
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The only legitimate ground for dividing the contents of the Penta- 
teuch, after subtracting its historical and poetical constituents, is that 
which separates them into doctrines or principles, which, of course, 
come purely within the province of ideas having their seat exclusively 
in the domain of the spirit to which alone they appeal, and by which 
alone they can be perceived and appreciated, and the portion which 
is intended to embody them ; thus bringing them to the knowledge 
of the outer world. This portion ef the contents of the Pentateach—the 
outcome of the principles—I call, for brevity’s sake, Institutions, 
whether they be symbols, rites, or ceremonies of a positive or a 
negative nature. This division is founded on a distinction which it 
can be shown was ever present to the mind of the Legislator, of which 
he never lost sight, and which is not rarely clearly enunciated by 
him. 

More frequently, however, institutions are enacted without clear 
intimation of the principles which they are designed to embody. For 
instance, the so-called dietary or Levitical laws. In such cases the 
mind, for the discovery of the principles represented by them, has 
recourse to inferences drawn from general established views, hints, or 
analogies. It is a process to which the mind is driven by parity of 
reasoning, since it cannot admit that, while one portion of the insti- 
tutions enjoined rests upon clearly enunciated principles, another, pro- 
ceeding from the same source, should consist of purely arbitrary 
orders, standing in no rational relation to any object aimed at. 
These principles may not show themselves to the inquirer at the first 
glance, even as the root bearing the stem of the tree burrows deep in 
the soil, or the foundation sustaining the superstructure is laid deep in 
the ground, but nevertheless of the existence of which the mind has 
not the remotest doubt. 

On the other hand, it is ncteworthy that several very important 
principles, borne testimony to by the whole of the religious system, are 
not distinctly affirmed in the Hebrew Scripture, and it is not easy to 
discover any institution representing them. Of this kind are several 
divine attributes, as will appear further on. 

I now proceed to the consideration of these principles, or doctrines, 
to be followed by the enumeration of some of the institutions, practices, 
rites, or symbols, the special relation of which to one or more: of the 
former will be pointed out. These principles bear on the Deity— 
his attributes, creation, his relation to his creatures in general, and 
he rational ones in particular ; the relation of those to one another, 
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the object of creation, and, lastly, the means for its attainment. 
These principles accordingly lay down: That the Deity is to be con- 
ceived as self-existent, a strict unity, spiritual, most holy, infinitely 
good, supremely just, omnipotent, eternal, omniscient, most wise, 
spontaneous Creator of the universe, absolute master of all his crea- 
tures, without responsibility to any of them, who by his own free will 
and in conformity with his infinite goodness and wisdom has been 
pleased to ordain the following relations between himself and them. 
They are in every respect in a direct manner to depend upon him, 
although, as a general rule, he may employ secondary agencies in 
their government; he owes them no other regard save such as may 
spring from his infinite goodness and wisdom ; they are, in fact, in 
his hands as clay in those of the potter, and have no right to ask, 
Why hast thon shaped us into this or that vessel ? 

From his rational creatures formed after his image, ‘into whose 
nostrils he blew the breath of life, and whom he endowed with free 
will, he demands in addition complete obedience to his will in what- 
ever way manifested—love to, fear of, and full confidence in him. 
They are further to acknowledge their complete and sole dependence 
upon him, and especially beware how they pay homage to any other 
being beside him, he being a jealous God. They are further to make 
themselves acquainted with his attributes, and imitate them as far as 
lies in their power. On the other hand, he undertakes to reward the 
obedient and punish the disobedient, reserving to himself time, place, 
and manner for the execution of his behests, which are often inscru- 
table. 

These rational creatures he placed to the rest of the creation in 
the relation of stewards. They are allowed its usufruct, but not abso- 
lute control over it. They may subdue all living creatures in so far 
as their subjection may benefit them ; but must not abuse their power 
over these irrational creatures, and must treat them with mercy, and 
respect those general laws laid down for the government of nature. 
Men, among themselves, however, are equals, and should therefore 
respect one another’s rights, and no other obedience than what is due 
to the laws enacted can be enforced. Nevertheless, in the family 
circle the husband and father is head ; woman, in her capacity as a 
wife, is man’s recognized helpmate. The universe was created for 
God’s glory, and, consequently, also for the happiness of its rational 
inhabitants. 

The means through which this can be attained is vohkintary obedi- 
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ence to the will of the Creator. In order to assist man in this task, 
a family especially adapted for the purpose was made the depository 
of this will, and particulary fitted for the preservation of the knowledge 
thereof throughout all generations in prosperity as well as adversity ; 
and also for the performance of the duties ofcustodian. This family 
was that of Abraham, and in order to fit it for the custodianship, 
special institutions were enjoined on this family, whereby it was 
placed in a special relation to the rest of mankind. Such is an out- 
line of the first period, which, from the most prominent figure in it, we 
may call Mosaism. I now proceed to the consideration of the com- 
ponent parts of this outline. 
(To be continued.) 


THE JEWISH EXPOSITION OF THE HEBREW PRO- 
PHECIES APPLIED BY THE CHRISTIANS 
TO THEIR MESSIAH. 


By Isaac Oroxro. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tur Christians have established the truth of the Gospel on the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. The life, the death, the passion of 
Jesus Christ, whom they regard as the true Messiah, and revere as 
their Savior and their God—they believe are here so clearly prophe- 
sied, that it is merely invincible obstinacy of the Jews, which prevents 
their following the same doctrine. The Church denominaies this 
chapter evangelical, and raises from that foundation, the superstrue- 
tion of the Christian religion. All the divines of that faith affirm, 
that the prophet Isaiah, filled with the Holy Ghost, predicted in this 
chapter all that Jesus suffered for the expiation of original sin; all 
that is contained in the Gospel, and that the redemption, which God 
for so many centuries previously had promised this people, is there 
also clearly foretold. They urge that this stiff'necked people, com- 
pelled at length to embrace Christianity, will acknowledge, that they 
have impiously sacrificed their Savior, their Redeemer, their true Mes- 
siah ; that they will admire the glorious atonement of the God whom 
they so ignominiously treated as a criminal and traitor to the Divine 
Majesty, and that, after all the repugnance they have shown during 
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so many centuries to adopt this creed, their eyes will at length be 
opened, and they will acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah. 

We must attentively examine if the arguments of so many learned 
divines are solid; if they clearly prove what they advance; and if 
their doctrine is indeed unanswerable. 

The Apostle St. Paul wrote an epistle to the Hebrews in the hope 
of converting them. He cited an infinite number of passages from 
the Bible, much more obscure, and less capable of persuading the 
Jews into the belief he desired, than that chapter which modern 
Christians find so clear and conclusive; and of this most important 
chapter St. Paul makes xo mention. Is it consistent that the apostle, 
believed to be the best versed in the sacred writings, should have 
failed to press that chapter on the notice of the Israelites, had he 
believed it indeed the prophecy his modern brethren imagine? Is it 
not natural to think he would have brought all those convincing verses 
forward, instead of those others, which instead of convincing them of 
the error, confirmed them inthe truth of that pure and eternal law, 
which Moses received from the mouth of the Lord on Mount Sinai; a 
fault so striking, an omission so extraordinary ought to have destroyed 
at once the good opinion in which the Christians hold the enlightened 
mind of St. Paul; and instead of revering those writings as much as 


they do—the Church would have done well entirely to suppress an 
epistle that betrays some ignorance on this important subject—and 
leaves to posterity an infallible proof of the mistaken interpretation 
now given to these words of the prophet, as will be made clearly 
manifest in the course of this little work. 


CHAPTER I. 


Many Israelites believe, that tobecome more convinced in their own 
religion, it is necessary they should understand all those passages of 
the prophets which are claimed by the Christians to evince the truth 
of their doctrine, and destroy that of the Jews. Before, therefore, 
we endeavor to explain the 53d chapter of Isaiah, which is the foun- 
dation of Christianity, we would prove that the knowledge of the one 
true God, the truth of the divine law, and the eternity of its duration, 
depend not in any way on the prophetic revelations; that, if they had 
never been given, the Pentateuch would have sutliciently instructed 
the people of Israel in the divinity of their Creator; as well, at least, 
as such a glorious truth can be conceived by the human mind. 
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This book was rendered all-sufficient by the goodness of the 
Almighty, who revealed his will to hie servant Moses; by him to be 
imparted to his chosen people. This minister of God’s holy word exe- 
cuted his blessed commission with such perfect accuracy, that there 
was not one amongst the people who was ignorant of any thing which 
it was requisite for him to know, concerning the unity of God, or to 
excite admiration and love toward this infinite, independent, eternal, 
and infallible Being—this Almighty Creator of all things visible and 
invisible. 

This holy law is as perfect as the source whence it sprung,—this 
will of God, so clearly announced in the Pentatench—the Command- 
ments, as absolute as they are irrevocable, pronounced with such 
impressive solemnity, such infinite mercy, on Mount Sinai, and repeat- 
ed, without the slightest alteration, on that of Horeb: these, and these 
alone, are the statutes Israel ought to obey, implicitly and unchange- 
ably, in whatever nation he may be scattered, whatever situation of 
life, prosperity or adversity, it may be his to fill—if we would indeed 
behold the fulfillment of those promises spoken by our Divine Law- 
giver. All that the prophets have since revealed, is but to strengthen 
our adherence to our laws, to warn those who would neglect them, 
of the chastisements which will follow that neglect, and to promise 
blessings on the obedient. 

No one can presume to say that the prophets were the first to pro- 
claim to the people of Israel the existence of their God; we can find 
nothing in their writings which would betray any doubt of the eter- 
nal nature of the law, or that they imagined it subject to any change, 
either in enlargement or diminution. The almighty power of the 
Lord produces, the very instant he so wills, the most perfect works. 
Unhappy is the man who is not of this opinion. We can scarcely 
be regarded as innocent, did we believe that God has permitted a law 
to exist for so many ages, which he intended in the end to correct or 
change. What did he command, when his law was given to our 
fathers? To obey its dictates forever, with that same purity of heart 
required by Moses ; to forbid their children’s worship of other gods, 
which to their fathers were unknown. This single condition is suffi- 
cient to banish all misconception of our belief; the chosen people 
could not be deceived in their idea of the one true God. It was 
enough, their adoration of him whom their fathers adored; for such 
only was the law concerning him, which they were bound to obey. 

Why, then, would the followers of Jesus endeavor to convince us 
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that it is by an incomprehensible mystery three Gods are made one; 
that the Divinity they adore is one, in one sense, and three in another; 
that though one in essence, yet it is three persors, etc.? It is not 
only that reason revolts from this unity and plurality of substance in 
one being; the children of Israel are unchangeably attached to that 
one irrevocable commandment, in which God forbade them every 
worship, save that of their fathers. The Christians would teach us, 
that an infinite power revealed their doctrine—this plurality of sub- 
stance—under darkening clouds; but we can only acknowledge the 
divine nature of our Creator as it was revealed to us in the illumi- 
nating rays, the resplendent lustre of Mount Sinai; where the Lord 
himself delivered us this law, and instructed us in the manner of 
obeying it. Vainly the Christians pretend to find, in the prophets, 
obscure passages, which they translate after their own belief to destroy 
the unity of God, and the sacred nature of hislaw. Neither the one 
nor the other depends in any way on the predictions of the prophets. 
The children of Israel were blessed in the knowledge of the one true 
God some centuries before their prophets appeared. The Almighty, 
in his infinite love and mercy to his people, himself instituted the 
worship they were to render up to him; and this worship was inde- 
pendent of all the prophets could predict. Those who preached a 
doctrine which did not entirely conform to that their fathers taught, 
were instantly known as false prophets; they would have been 
punished according to the rigorous sentence of the law: but there 
is nothing in their writings which does not tend to confirm us in our 
obedience, our veneration for, and unalterable adherence to that law, 
which was decreed by Moses in obedience to the command of the Lord. 

Mistaken intentions, upheld by artifice, can alone permit suppo- 
sitions so contrary to such manifest truths ; nor can the errors of their 
belief be more openly displayed than in their attaching so much to 
& vague word, or a few syllables, to prove a doctrine so revolting to 
reason, as do some professors of this religion, who try to annul an 
authentic record, by taking from a sentence one word which may 
perhaps be applicable to them, but which has neither relation nor 
connection with that which precedes or follows. 

The Almighty, at various times, inspired pious men with a pro- 
phetic spirit ; not to alter on any point the law given on Mount Sinai, 
but to exhort the children of Israel implicitly to obey,—to prevent 
their being seduced by deceiving eloquence, or false promises; and 
also to confirm those whose belief may be considered wavering. All 
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the prophecies contain but exhortations to. the good, and are replete 
with advice for the total abandonment of vice and licentiousness, 
They foretell, on one side, the blessing which, through the infinite 
mercy, will be ours, if we obey the divine command; and on the 
other, the misery, the persecution, the opprobrium, and suffering his 
awful wrath prepares for us, if we do not renounce false gods; assur- 
ing us in precise terms, that his mercy is withdrawn from all those 
who are idolaters. 

Sacred history contains a full description of the horrible- chastise- 
ments endured by the children of Israel, from the time they aban- 
doned the one true God. Andis not the term “jealous,” which the 
Almighty so often applies to himself in the holy volume, an adequate 
proof, even to the most incredulous, that none can divide his adora- 
tion, without rendering himself unworthy of his Maker’s grace? How 
can we believe that the Lord inspired prophets to preach a plurality 
of beings, so contrary to the unity continually proclaimed by Moses! 
Would God, the immortal, infinite, almighty, deign to visit earth as 
a common mortal, a man, whom he had commanded his prophets to 
announce? These pious men could not have indulged in such mistaken 
Visions, 80 contradictory, so completely opposed to the veneration 
they ever felt for Him who had chosen them to instruct the children 
of Israel, and encourage them in the exact adherence to that law 
which Moses had prescribed, and which he had received from the 
month of the Lord himself. 

Instead of being revered as prophets—had such been their instruc- 
tions—the people, plunged in vice as they were, would undoubtedly 
have stoned them. Never would they have tolerated any one who 
would venture to introduce new doctrines to prove the law given 
by the Lord himself was not eternal. It is much more natural to 
adhere to this opinion, than to that which Christianity, for some wise 
end, has been permitted to bring forward, by obscurely interpreting 
the prophecies, and doing such violence to the original text, that even 
those whom they wish to convert, they fail to convince by any solid 
and unanswerable reasoning. There has as yet been no example that 
their arguments have ever made the faintest impression on the mind 
of any Israelite well versed in the tenets of his glorious faith ; or ever 
succeeded in turning him from the observance of the law which he 
received as a heritage from his fathers. 

(To be continued.) 
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JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY. 
By James Towntey, D.D. 


Astro.oey is the science of Planetary Influence in general. Narv- 
RAL ASTROLOGY comprehends the predicting of natural effects; as 
the changes of weather, winds, storms, hurricanes, thunder, floods, 
earthquakes, ete. Juprcrat or Jupicrary Asrrooey is that which 
pretends to foretell moral events, or such as have a dependence on the 
free will and agency of man, from the aspects and positions of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Judicial Astrology was probably invented in Chaldzea, and thence 
transmitted to the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans; though some 
ascribe it to the Ethiopians, and others to the Arabians or Egyptians. 
The professors of it maintain, “That the heavens are one great 
volume or book, wherein God has written the history of the world; 
and in which every man may read his own fortune, and the transac- 
tions of his time. The art, they say, had its rise from the same hands 
as astronomy itself. While the ancient Assyrians, whose serene, 
unclouded sky favored their celestial observations, were intent on 
tracing the paths and periods of the heavenly bodies, they discovered 
a constant settled relation of analogy between them and things below; 
and hence were led to conclude these were the Parce, the destinies, 
so much talked of, which preside at our births, and dispose of our 
future fate. The laws, therefore, of this relation being ascertained, by 
aseries of observations, and the share each planet has therein; by 
knowing the precise time of any person’s nativity, they were enabled, 
from their knowledge in astronomy, to erect a scheme or horoscope 
of the situation of the planets, at that point of time: and hence, by 
considering their degree of power and influence, and how each was 
either strengthened or tempered by some other, to compute what 
must be the result thereof.’ ‘The way in which the Chaldeans 
observed the horoscope of any nativity was, that a Chaldean sat in 
the night-time on some high promontory, or lofty observatory, con- 
templating the stars; another sat by the woman till she was deliv- 
ered. As soon as she was delivered, it was signified to him who was 
on the promontory or observatory, which as soon as he heard, he 
observed the sign then rising for the horoscope; but, in the day, he 
attended to the ascendants and sun’s motion.” 

Such is Astrology as presented to us by its advocates and apolo- 
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gists; yet with all its lofty pretensions it can neither afford certainty 
to the inquirer, nor happiness to the adept. It is erroneous in its prin- 
ciples, and uncertain in its data: it affects a knowledge beyond the 
reach of human intellect, assumes positions inconsistent with revela- 
tion, and infers conclusions contradicted by the common experience of 

mankind. 

1. Astrological investigations proceed upon the possibility of 
ascertaining a knowledge of the contingencies of human affairs, by the 
study of the aspects and positions of the various planetary bodies at 
certain given periods. But nothing can be more absurd than to sup- 
pose that a knowledge of future contingencies can be obtained by 
consecutive deductions from the appearances of the heavens. For, 
if the fates of men, and the course of mundane affairs, invariably 
accord with the relative positions of the stars, either the actions of 
men must be fixed and necessary, and consequently not contingent, 
and the free agency of man be destroyed ; or, which is equally absurd, 
the planetary system must possess omniscience, and, by pretending 
to the foreknowledge of contingent events, assume the prerogative 
of Deity itself. “For the foretelling of things to come, which in 
their own nature are contingent, and in regard of us casual, is a pro- 
perty peculiar to God alone, and not within the power of any crea- 
ture, man, or angel; a point that is plainly taught by the prophet 
Isaiah, from the fourth chapter of his prophecy to the forty-eighth : 
the scope whereof is to prove, that it is a prerogative appropriated 
te the Deity, and not communicable to the creature, to foreshow the 
event of things to come, which, in our understanding and reach, 
may either be or not be; and which, when they are, may be thus or 
otherwise.” 

2. The Data on which astrological calculators found their prognos- 
tications must necessarily be defective and uncertain, from the want 
of adequate experience and observation. The ever-varying situations 
of the planetary orbs, and the astonishing diversity of human 
characters and constitutions, added to the great mutability of secular 
concerns, must forever prevent such a concatenated series of com- 
parisons betwixt the aspects of the heavens and terrestrial agencies 
and events, as to justify decisions founded on such observations; or 
enable an astrological observer to state the result of his observations 
with axiomatic truth and precision. For although there may be the 
same conjunctions, the same risings and settings of some of the plan- 
etary bodies; yet the influence of innumerable others which are con- 
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stantly varying their positions, with the immense periods of time 
elapsing between important configurations of the heavens, added to 
the unforeseen and powerful influences of comets and other erratic 
bodies of eccentric movement, must render it impossible to calculate 
_ with exactness the amount and tendency of planetary influence for 
any given moment. The attempts to vindicate the art, by appeals to 
occasional instances of seeming accuracy between the predictions and 
the events, merely prove that, amidst innumerable guesses and con- 
jectural prognostications, fortuitous occurrences have sometimes 
happened similar to those predicted, but too infrequent and casual to 
establish the truth of a system founded on premises so variable and 
incompetent. It is even possible, that, in some cases, the predictions 
themselves may bring about their own fulfillment: for instance, if it 
be predicted that a man will die at a certain time, the very dread, of 
the event may induce disease and render it mortal. A singular 
example is related by Michaelis, in which a person was cured of a 
dangerous illness, by Dr. Wadeln demonstrating to him the inanity 
of astrological predictions of death. Many of the old divines sup- 
posed also, and not without considerable probability, that in many 
cases the coincidences betwixt the prediction and the event arose 
from diabolical agency. ‘For my own part,” says Dr. Henry More, 
“T do not much doubt but that astrology itself is an appendix of the 
the old Pagans’ superstitions, who were worshipers of the host of 
heaven, and whose priests were confederates of the Devil ; and there- 
fore it is no wonder if demonolatry creep in upon astrology, and 
renew their old acquaintance with one another: and assuredly it is a 
pleasant spectacle to those airy goblins, those haters and scorners of 
mankind, to see the noble faculties of men debased and entangled in 
so vile and wretched a mystery, which will avail nothing to divina- 
tion, unless these ‘ malicious deceivers’ act their parts in the scene.” 
3. The knowledge requisite for the astrological professor, in order 
to enable him to form his horoscopes with infallible precision and 
certainty, even were we to allow the unscriptural assumption of 
planetary influence on human life and character, is too immense for 
the grasp of the human intellect in its present state of limitation and 
imperfection. For who is capable of calling all the stars by name; 
of marshaling the myriads of the host of heaven; of tracing them 
through the infinite variety of their ever-changing positions; of 
marking, without error, their separate or combined influences on 
secular affairs ; of investigating with invariable accuracy the capacities 
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of inferior and terrestial objects to receive, or hinder, or change, 
or pervert the character and degree of astral influence, whether 
from the nature of the soil, the differences of climate, the kinds 
of aliment, the constitutions of government, the influence of education, 
the manners of society, or from a thousand other similar circumstances ? 
Must it not be affirmed, “Such knowledge it too wonderful for them, 
it is high, they cannot attain unto it ”/—Psalm exxxix. €. 

4. The pretensions of astrology, far from being in accordance with 
the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, are directly opposed to their 
dictates and injunctions. They condemn, in severe and authoritative 
terms, all attempts to pry into futurity by the arts of divination, and 
subject those who practice them to the just judgments of God. 
Thus Levit. xix. 26, “Ye shall not use enchantment, nor observe 
times.” —Dent. xviii. 10, 11, 12.“ There shall not be found among 
you, any one that useth divination, or any observer of times, or an 
enchanter, or a witch, ora charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, 
' or a wizard, or a necromancer. For all that do these things are 
an abomination unto the Lord: and because of these abominations 
the Lord thy God doth drive them out from before thee.” God 
denounces his judgments against Babylon, by Isaiah xlvii. 13, 14, 
“ Let now the astrologers, the star-gazers, the monthly prognosticators 
stand up, and save thee from these things that shall come upon 
thee. Behold, they shall be as stubble; the fire shall burn them, 
they shall not deliver themselves from the power of the flame.” 
And Jeremiah addresses his countrymen in the name of Jehovah, 
saying, “ Thus saith the Lord, Learn not the way of the heathen, 
and be not dismayed at the signs of heaven; for the heathen are 
dismayed at them.” The Apostle Paul also severely -reproves the 
Galatians for their attention to astrological practices, and regards 
their conduct as affording serious apprehensions of their declension 
in religion and apostasy from Christianity :—‘“ When ye knew not,” 
says the holy writer, “ ye did service unto them which by nature 
are no gods: but now, after that ye have known God, or rather are 
known of God, how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly 
elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage? Ye observe 
days, and months, and times, and years. Iam afraid of you, lest I 
have bestowed upon you labor in vain.”—Galatians iv. 8, 9, 10. 

(To be continued.) 
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Annuat Meretine oF THE Hesrew FreeE Scuoort Association. 


The annual mecting of this association took place on Sunday, Decem 
ber 6th, Mr. A. Oettinger, president, in the chair. As has been the 
general case with all the meetings of this society, the attendance of 
members was very small. This is a great pity, for there is nothing 
which tends to cripple an institution so much as the continued apathy of 
its patrons. Whatever is worthy of encouragement is also worthy of 
personal attention, hence it seems an anomaly that so many people 
should cheerfully give their money, and yet refuse to spend an hour of 
their time once a year to learn what has been done with that money, 
and whether the object for which it was given has been accomplished. 
From the president’s report we learn that five afternoon and eve- 
ning schools are at present in operation, with an aggregate attendance 
of 519 pupils—3875 boys and 144 girls. During the year, 312 chil- 
dren were admitted, and 325 discharged, thus leaving only one-third of 
the number attending the schools over one year. The branches taught 
are Hebrew Spelling, Reading, Translation, Religious Instruction, 
and Bible History. The receipts for the year were $3,911.34, against 
an expenditure of $5,866.87, thus leaving a deficit of $1,955.53, a state 
of affairs which clearly indicates either ruin, or a business-like waking 
up of the members to increase the future resources of their association. 
It seems to us that there is now no valid reason why our co-religion- 
ists should not respond as liberally to this institution as they do to 
others with greater pretensions. So long as the association persisted 
in maintaining day-schools on a sectarian basis, we were consistent and 
outspoken in our opposition to it, but now that it wisely confines its 
operations to the study of Hebrew, leaving its pupils free to attend the 

‘public schools for their secular education, it ought to better supported. 

The public should remember that the especial class of the commu- 

nity which these schools desire to serve is the one which receives no 

benefit from the religious schools attached to the several congrega- 
Vor. V.—4. 
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tions, and until these latter open their doors to the children of the 
poor and to those of non-members, the association hasa mission, 
and ought not to be forced to dissolve for want of funds. After the 
reading of the reports of the president and the chairman of the dis- 
cipline committee, an election for seven trustees was held, which re- 
sulted in the choice of Messrs. M.S. Isaacs, D. M. Wechsler, M. E. 
Harris, E. Lehman, F. Salomon, S. Solomon, and A. Tuska. 


Rev. Dr. Menpes on JEwisu Music any Musica Insrrumen's. 


The second in the course of lectures by the Rev. Dr. de Sola Mendes, 
Preacher of the 44th street synagogue, was delivered on Wednesday 
evening, December 16th, at Lyric Hall, the subject being Jewish Music 
and Musical Instruments. After a few remarks upon the value of the 
study ot “ Comparative Music,” ashe called it, the doctor passed to the 
delineation of the usual path of discovery and invention in the region of 
musical instruments, showing how man was led, from the rhythm of 
his footsteps in walking while singing, to invent clapping instruments, 
such as rattles, drums, triangles, etc. The twanging of the bow used 
in chase or war, was the origin of the harp and other stringed instru- 
ments, which were gradually perfected by the addition of more strings, 
a hollow sound-board to increase the tone, and so forth. The lecturer, 
after showing that Jewish musical instruments most probably were 
identical with those of the neighboring Egyptians and Assyrians, 
proceeded, by the aid of some twenty large and well-drawn diagrams, 
to illustrate the various instruments mentioned in the Bible, Tal- 
mud, and Midrash. Having explained the “evolution” of these 
and their development, the lecturer passed to Jewish Music. On the 
system and nature of the first species of Jewish music, we have no 
information ; we can only get an approximate idea from the Egyptian 
and Assyrian, and by analyzing the earliest music of the Christians, 
who were of course Jews. Paul of Tarsus exhorted them to retain 
their ancient psalmody, and the younger Pliny describes the chanting 
of the early Christians. 

The lecturer then explained the four Ambrosian modes, so-called from 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, who, in the third century, set up four nor- 
mal scales, the Dorian, Lydian, Phrygian, and Mixolydian. These 
were afterward increased to eight by Pope Gregory in the sixth cen- 
tury, and on these the whole system of the plain-chanting of the 
Church has been built. These modes were sounded on the organ, 
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and one of the oldest pieces of traditional Jewish music from the New- 
Year service, was played and found to be exactly in the Phrygian 
mode, and according to its strict rule. As examples of other ‘ modal’ 
music, two melodies of the “ Blessing of the Priests” were sung, from 
the Jewish Portuguese ritual. Though early Jewish Music thus 
resembled the earliest Christian, because the latter was copied from 
the former, yet there was a difference of character, the Hebrew being 
much sweeter and more melodious. A Christian chant was sung, and 
then the splendid Uda letsion of the Portuguese ritual, by a trained 
quartette, accompanied on the organ. A few more examples of this 
earliest stage of Jewish Music, such as the Ana Bekorenu, and the 
Portuguese “ Song of Moses,” said to be identical with the melody 
Miriam used of yore, brought the lecture to a close, after Dr. Mendes 
had announced that in the second one on this subject, on February 
10, 1875, Mediseval and Modern Music, with illustrations by living 
composers, would be taken up. 

The lecture, which lasted nearly two hours, was a creditable 
effort, and showed considerable knowledge and deep research on the 
part of the reverend gentleman. It is to be regretted, however, 
that there was not a larger audience present to enjoy the literary 
treat. From the 44th street congregation especially we should have 
expected a good attendance, but that body was only rendered con- 
spicuous by the absence of the majority of its members. Unless we 
are much mistaken, the object of Dr. Mendes in giving this course of 
lectures, is not so much pecuniary reward, as it is to disseminate know- 
ledge on important Jewish subjects, and to aid in the cultivation of a 
popular taste for Jewish literature and history. So praiseworthy an 
endeavour ought to receive encouragement from the community, but 
more especially from the congregation with which the doctor is so 
closely connected. It is tobe hoped that the remaining lectures will 
be delivered to large and appreciative audiences. 


AnnvuaL Meerine OF tHe Home ror Acep Hesrews. 


One of the most gratifying features of this excellent charity is the 
praiseworthy interest manifested by its lady members. At the annual 
meeting held on Sunday, December 6th, the parlors of the Home were 
crowded to excess, and the entire proceedings were conducted in a 
most satisfactory manner. The president’s report shows that during 
the year the membership had increased from seven hundred to thir- 
tcen hundred, the assets on hand on December 1st amounted to 
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$18,361.44, an increase of $5,200 from last year. The receipts from 
members’ dues and donations were $10,398.00, to which must be 
added $3,000, which resulted from the benefit given by the artists of 
Mr. Neuendorff’s Germania Theatre. The expenses were $13,345.- 
96. Some idea of the good this institution is doing may be inferred 
from the statement that during the year ending December 6th, thir- 
teen new inmates were admitted, two hundred and fifteen women in 
confinement were liberally assisted, and aid extended to nine persons 
who, after applying for admission to the Home, preferred to remain 
with their relations. After the adoption of the report, the election 
of officers was held, and after a spirited contest the following were 
duly chosen: president, Mrs. P. J. Joachimsen; vice-president, Mrs. 
Theresa L. Bamberger ; treasurer, Mrs. Zion Bernstein ; directresses, 
Mrs. J. L. Phillips, Mrs. Wolf, Mrs. M. Lippmann, Mrs. J. Loth, 
Mrs. M. Tuska, and Mrs. S. Welsh. 


Dearu or Mrs. Isaac M. Wiser. 


On Thursday, December 10th, a sad event occurred in Cincinnati, 
inthe death of Theresa, the beloved wife of our respected friend, Rev. 
Dr. Isaac M. Wise. The deceased was the only daughter of Her- 
man and Nannie Bloch, of Grafenried in Bohemia, and was born on 
March 15, 1823. In 1844 she married her tutor Dr. Wise, who was 
then stationed at Radnitz as rabbi, and two years afterward accom- 
panied him to the United States, her home being, with her husband, 
in Albany, N. Y., until 1854, and since then in Cincinnati. For the 
pastten years, her life was atrying one. She was continually ailing in 
health and was often prostrated with illness. In February, 1873, she 
was attacked by a disease of a delirious character, from which she 
never fully recovered. During her protracted illness, she was cheered 
by the love of her family who nursed her with tender solicitude and 
did everything in their power to ameliorate her sufferings. At the 
final moment, there stood around her bed, her mother, brother, hus- 
band, and eight children, as also her physician and several friends. 
The funeral, which took place trom the Temple Benai Yeshurun, was 
very imposing. Over 2,000 persons were present, and the grief mani- 
fested was sufficient evidence of the love and esteem in which the 
departed lady was held by all classes of the community. Rev. Dr. 
Lilienthal delivered the oration, and Rev. Drs. Browne and Krauss 
conducted the services, which were unusually grand and impres- 
sive. Of the virtues of the deceased, those who knew her can bear 
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the best testimony. She was a woman of exemplary character, and 
her loss will be deeply felt by a wider circle than that of her immedi- 
ate household. ‘To the bereaved husband, children, mother, brother, 
and relatives we tender our heartfelt sympathy and condolence. 


Hon. Sruon Wo tr 1n PaItapELpHia. 


In response to a pressing invitation, the Hon. Simon Wolf delivered 
his lecture on “The Influence of the Jews on Civilization,” in the 
temple of the Rodef Sholom Congregation of Philadelphia, on Tues- 
day evening, 10th December. A large and brilliant assemblage filled 
the capacious building, and listened with marked pleasure and appreci- 
ation to the address of the talented lecturer. Always foremost among 
his coreligionists to promote the good cause of Israel, and to dispel the 
prejudices against the Jews which may still linger in the present cen- 
tury, Mr. Wolf has won a host of friends all over the Union, and 
wherever he goes he is received with a hearty welcome. Accord- 
ingly, at the close of the lecture, which we understand is shortly to be 
given in this city, Mr. Wolf was entertained at a sumptuous banquet, 
presided over by Mr. Wm. B. Hackenberg, one of Philadelphia’s 
most estimable citizens. As is usual on such occasions, several toasts 
were given and responded to ; and many excellent speeches were made, 
the speakers being Messrs. Wm. B. Hackenberg, Simon Wolf, Alfred 
T. Jones, Abraham Hart, and Revs. Jastrow, Hirsh, Morais, Jacobs, 
and Elkin. 


Procress or THE Youna Men’s Hesrew Assocration. 


The extraordinary success which has attended the workings of this 
new association, gives unmistakable proof of the favor with which 
its formation has been received. It already numbers over twelve 
hundred members, and accessions to its ranks are of weekly occur- 
rence. A literary society in connection with the association has 
been established, and bids fair to become a great success. An employ- 
ment bureau is also being organized, and altogether the activity 
which is being exhibited alike by officers and members is highly 
creditable to our young men, and those who have encouraged the 
movement. Besides the course of lectures at Steinway Hall, three 
of which have been given, there are semi-monthly parlor entertain- 
ments and weekly reunions. With so many attractions it will be 
strange indeed if the association does not soon become one of the 
largest and most respectable organizations of its kind in America. 
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Tue death of the Hon. Wm. F. Havemeyer, mayor of this city, 
created, by its suddenness, a profound impression. On Saturday, No- 
vember 28th, he crossed the East River, well and hearty, to pay a visit 
to his friend Oliver Charlick ; on the following Saturday, his body was 
conveyed across the same river to be laid in Greenwood cemetery. 
On Monday, November, 30th he returned from his Long Island visit, 
and entered his office at the City Hall, somewhat flushed and excited 
in consequence of a hurried walk occasioned by the delay of a rail- 
road train. The streets of his native city he never again trod; his 
spirit took its flight within the walls of his office, while he was in the 
midst of his useful work. He was an unfortunate man, who dared 
to think for himself, and act as he thought was right. This the men 
who assume or presume the control of political parties could not brook ; 
he must be harassed and worried. It is too late, however, to discuss 
this subject. By the death of our late worthy mayor, who had for years 
been looked up to as a leader when difficulties occurred, or the city 
required guidance in important matters—who had thrice been elected 
chief magistrate, the public have lost a faithful servant. He lived 
in the consciousness of his own freedom and honesty, and his 
friends have now the happiness of knowing that interested mo- 
tives having been removed, all clasess unite in doing honor to his 
name, and that in the fullness of his age he has gone to reap the 
reward for his deeds done in the flesh. 


The death of still another representative American is among the 
records of the last month. Ezra Cornell, the founder of Cornell Uni- 
versity, died at Ithaca, New York, on Wednesday, December 9th. 
Mr. Cornell is one of the many noble examples of American self-made . 
men, and his career may be profitably studied by all who, starting in 
life, desire to know what may be accomplished by a man who, without 
the advantages of high birth or liberal education, unites purity and 
integrity of life to indomitable perseverance and industry. He was 
born at Westchester Landing, Westchester County, in the year 1807, 
and lived almost in obscurity and poverty until he was 36 years old. 
At that age, in the year 1843, he became connected with the first 
telegraph laid in the United States, and to this circumstance he 
owed the accumulation of his great wealth. Being associated with 
Professor Morse and others in carrying out telegraphic enterprises, 
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when money was not freely forthcoming for such speculations, his 
faith in their success, to which his personal effort and genius largely 
contributed, led him to receive shares in the companies which were 
formed, as part payment for his services. With this stock he could not 
be induced to part, even in the darkest days, and his persistency and 
perseverance met with a well-earned pecuniary reward. He must 
ever be regarded as one of the pioneers of electric telegraphy in 
America. In addition to assisting and modifying the apparatus of 
Professor Morse, he invented a small wire relay magnet of four arma- 
tures. After this Mr. Cornell became largely connected with busi- 
ness enterprises as well as with public affairs. The crowning act of 
his life, however, was the founding of Cornell University. This was 
his great labor of love, and his usual sound judgment, lavish generos- 
ity, and untiring diligence, were all called into the most active ser- 
vice to render his work successful. The result is, that America now 
possesses an institution for which it must ever hold in affectionate 
reverence the name of Ezra Cornell. 


The message of President Grant, which was transmitted to Congress 
on Monday, December 7th, is more forcible and outspoken than any of 
his former efforts. There is reason for this, for although Gen. Grant 
is not a man who is in the habit of making known his intentions upon 
any given subject, the gossips have been for some time very busy in 
laying before us his plans upon this or that matter. Especially have 
we been continually told that he intended to recede from his position 
upon the Currency Question, and was now prepared to give his aid 
to any measure that had for its object an expansion of the currency, 
or the flooding of the country with irredeemable promises of payment, 
in lieu of hard sterling metal, and that this action would be a conse- 
quence of the results of the recent elections. All fears upon this sub- 
ject are, however, removed upon a perusal of his message. Although 
no time is designated for a return to specie payments, yet the neces- 
sity of such return as indispensable to the prosperity of the nation is 
urged in language so strong as to leave no doubt about the views of 
the writer. As affecting all future contracts, the repeal of the Legal 
Tender Act is recommended. With regard to executive proceedings 
in the domains of our Southern brethren, the President is rather apo- 
logetic in his tone. He appears to perceive the fact that military 
interference has not produced the most happy effects, and he is rather 
disposed to cast the responsibility upon Congress. The Virginius 
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matter is announced as likely to obtain a speedy settlement, and we 
need not anticipate any trouble with Spain on this account. Cuban 
affairs are treated in so plain and pointed a manner that Spaniards 
will no longer labor under any mistake as to the opinions of this 
country on the condition of affairs in that island; nor will they in 
future be so inclined to fancy that we are not alive to the necessity 
of removing from the face of the earth the last vestige of slavery. 
The word has gone forth that the horrible attrocities committed in 
the name of patriotism, and the continuance of slavery in Cuba car- 
not longer be looked upon with silence and inaction, but that the 
interests of humanity and civilization demand that such abuses and 

wrongs shall be speedily rectified. 


Both in and out of England, the subject of papal supremacy is 
exacting a constantly increasing amount of interest. The pamphlet 
of the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone upon the Vatican decrees, has 
created much discussion, and more feeling. Many think that there 
was no necessity for dealing with this matter as Mr. Gladstone has 
done, because it was evident from the letters of Lords Acton and 
Camoys, that Catholics did not place the ecclesiastical power above 
the civil. The replies, however, of Archbishop-Manning and Mon- 
signor Capel decide that these noblemen are not representative or 
true Catholics, and that the doctrine of the Church is not as set forth 
by them. We may therefore, upon the authority of these writers, 
decide that the advent of papal authority is the signal for the over- 
throw of the civil power. Not that we shall necessarily drift at once 
into anarchy, but the civil power will be second to the ecclesiastical 
and subject to its supervision. What then becomes of personal liberty ? 
Where the effect of all the blood that has been shed to secure to us 
this sacred and most solemn right? Taking the United States as an 
example, we should have our very Constitution at the mercy of one 
man, andhea foreign potentate, who would at once deprive us of one 
of our most glorious privileges—that of worshiping God in any manner 
we please. It is not here that a protracted discussion of the sub- 
ject can be entered upon. We can but say that, however cheerfully 
we grant to every Catholic his right to look to the Pope as the Head 
of his Church, and the controller of his conscience in matters of reli- 
gion, we trust that the nerve, the bone, and the sinew of every man 
in the land will be strained to its utmost to render futile any attempt 
at the assertion of his political supremacy. 
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On Wednesday, December 9th, there was an important gathering 
at the Astor House. The New York Board of Trade had its first 
monthly meeting. This organization, which is one of the outgrowths 
of the perseverance and genius of Mr. George W. OC. Clarke, of the 
Evening Express, now contains among its members many of the lead- 
ing merchants and educators of the city. The primary objects of its 
formation are a reform of the tariff laws, the promotion of Ameri- 
can manufactures, and the improvement of the condition of the indus- 
trial classes. Committces of the various trades, as well as one upon 
technical education have been formed, and it is to be earnestly 
hoped that all who can, will combine to make successful the efforts of 
the Board. Its formation supplies a want which has long been felt 
in New York, and in places corresponding with it on matters of 
commerce and education. The offices of the board are at the British 
Consulate Building, Nos. 17 and 19 Broadway. 


The subject of Sunday amusements is attracting much attention at 
the present time. (n the part of those opposed to the movement, 
the Rev. Dr. Tallmage, of Brooklyn, has made himself conspicuous by 
his injudicious zeal in condemning not only theatres on Sunday, but 
on every other day, and indeed amusements of all kinds and at any 
time. According to his ideas, whatever we may do when we are 
alone, we must, for the benefit of our fellow-men, assume, in their com- - 
pany, long faces, and the white-washed visages of the hypocrite. The 
Rev. Dr. Hepworth also objects to the Sunday theatre, but has the 
honesty to proclaim boldly his reasons. His professional pride is hurt 
at the idea of any exhibition of ‘more interest than his coming into 
* competition, and drawing off his congregation. If this view of the 
matter can have any force with one of the most eloquent, interesting, 
and popular of our pulpit orators, how much more will it have in other 
eases? And if ofeffect as an argument, does it not rather speak for the 
theatre than against it? However strongly persons may be opposed 
to licentiousness and sin in all their forms, the questions will arise 
in their minds, Is there not among us a large class who will be benefited 
by the opening of the theatre on Sunday, and is it constitutional in a 
country whose existence is based upon the idea of the entire separation 
of Church and State, for the State to dictate to the individual upon 
such a matter ¢ 





SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL EDUCATION. 


The transit of Venus on December 8th is the most important sci- 
entific event, not only of the past month, but of the present century, 
and the preparations for its observance were so comprehensive and so 
judiciously arranged that success is an almost necessary sequence. 
We have already several communications from the various stations, 
and these are of such a character as to render us sanguine of the gen- 
eral result of the expeditions. Although the telegraph tells us of fail- 
ure at some seven or eight of the stations, yet failures were expected, 
and it was to avoid the consequences of these that so many points of 
observation were chosen. Accordingly we have news of success at 
numerous points, such as Hobart Town, Adelaide, Melbourne, various 
parts of India, China, Japan, and many other places. On the 
whole, we may congratulate ourselves upon the satisfactory obser- 
vations of the transit, and may hope, as soon as suflicient time has 
been had to make the necessary computations, that astronomers will 
be able to give us some of the results which have been obtained. 


Professor Tyndall has done the world a service by his paper upon 
the origin of typhoid fever. Though not a professionally trained phy- 


sician, his high attainments in physics enable him to handle his sub- 
ject in such a manner that the medical profession may kneel at his 
feet and become a benefited student. Professor Tyndall holds to the 
view of Dr. Budd and others, that typhoid fever arises wholly from 
contagion, that the germ is developed in the body, and that noxious 
effluvia, however foul, will not produce it. The paper has given rise 
to much discussion, and many eminent physicians have recorded their 
dissent from Professor Tyndall’s views. Among these we may men- 
tion Dr. Alfred Carpenter, who alleges that the disease is contagious 
in a slight degree only. It is to be hoped that the controversy may 
be continued until such evidence may be established as will enable the 
profession to successfully employ the policy of prevention. 


The close of the American Institute Fair in November is a matter 
of scientific importance, not so much from any results which have 
been attained, as from what might and should have been accomplished. 
As a fact, we are sorry to say that these exhibitions, and indeed the 
whole of the affairs of this Institute, have drifted into such a condi- 
tion as to render the organization a subject of ridicule and contempt. 
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Among the exhibitors, dissatisfaction is heard on all sides, and the 
members cannot help feeling that their Institute is not holding, among 
scientific bodies, the place to which it is entitled. Bad management 
has brought it from its proper position—the fosterer of the arts and 
aciences throughout the country—into a condition of inutility and help- 
lessness. It is regarded by the public as resembling a man who in 
his youth gave promise of great things, but, through injudicious treat- 
ment his reason has given way, and nothing is now presented but the 
spectacle of one who is incapable of managing his affairs with pru- 
dence, and isintensely jealous of interference even by the members of 
his family. 


Technical education, as practiced in the common schools of New 
York, is severely animadverted upon inethe Boston Herald. This 
paper considers that it is worthless to give instruction in drawing, 
phonography, telegraphy, and three or four foreign languages, while 
students come out of the schools, as they do in some cities, without a 
decent knowledge of spelling, unable to read with ease or effect, or to 
write plain, legible hands. Every person who has the welfare of the 
young at heart will ratify these sentiments, and will thank any paper or 
individual who draws attention to the fact that such are the ordinary 
results of the present school system. The most practical way to remedy ~ 
the defects would be for the Commissioners of Education to see to it 
that the teachers whom they employ, are themselves conversant with 
the proper manner of reading and writing their native language. 


The increase of interest in educational matters in England of late 
years is manifested by the fact that, while about thirty-five or forty 
years ago, the Educational Department had difficulty in procuring an 
annual appropriation of $150,000; in the present year, the House of 
Commons, without one dissenting voice, placed in its hands, to be 
expended at discretion, the sum of about six and a half millions. The 
enforcement of the provisions of the Compulsory Education Act has no 
doubt had a considerable effect upon this increase of expenditure, but 
without the aid of this statute, the appropriations to the department 
had been undergoing-the process of rapid augmentation. On the 
whole it is found that the Compulsory Act works well, and is produc- 
ing very favorable results, yet in a few places it has been found pro- 
per, in order not to cause unnecessary hardship, to modify the rigor 
of some of its provisions. The accommodations required to carry 
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out so gigantic a scheme of education are rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and it is estimated that, before long, 4,000,000 of children in 
England and Wales will be receiving the privileges of education, and 
that in Ireland and Scotland the proportionate numbers will be nearly, 
if not quite, as large. 


Many new and interesting discoveries in the Mammoth Cave have 
been recently made by Prof. F. W. Putnam, of the Peabody Aca- 
demy of Science, Salem, Mass., who has been appointed to the State 
Geological Survey of Kentucky. The directors of the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology at Salem, Mass., having heard that the pro 
fessor had started upon an expedition into Kentucky, for the purpose 
of examining the rivers and fishes of the State, desired him to extend 
his labors by making some archeological investigations for their bene- 
fit. A few days ago he returned from his labors, and among his 
numerous scientific curiosities, he brought many wonderful specimens 
from the Mammoth and other caves of the State. Colored fish with- 
out eyes were found in the Mammoth Cave, thus controverting the 
previously entertained theory that the eyeless fish in the waters of 
this cave were colorless. In addition to this, colorless fish with eyes 
were found, and cray-fish were discovered both with and without eyes, 
thus completely staggering those who, in the blind condition of the 
inhabitants of those deep and dark recesses of this cave, saw a com- 
plete and undeniable proof of the “eternal fitness of things.” Of 
what use can be the eyes, when no rays of ijight can ever fall upon 
them ? they say. It is not here for us to argue, but we may for their 
consolation throw out the suggestion that possibly there is in these 
caverns light suflicient to influence the delicate nerves of the inha- 
bitants, though to us there may seem to be its total absence. Here 
at any rate is a new field for the study of naturalists. Many other spe- 
cimens were brought home, and deposited with those already named, 
in the Peabody Academy. Among these may be mentioned a new 
fish, and a great variety of insects, crustaceans, etc. Very remarkable, 
too, were the archeological discoveries. Many human skeletons were 
found in the caves, also footpriuts and mocassins where it was sup- 
posed that the foot of man had never before trod. Some burial pla- 
ces were also examined, and in one of the graves were discovered nine 
skeletons. Prof. Putnam has carried his investigations into regions 
where the mind of science has never before entered, and in his work 
has rendered services the value of which cannot yet be appreciated. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


Pouitics For Youna Americans. By Caaritys Norpsorr. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Charles Nordhoff, the writer of the present treatise on politics, 
has for several years been before the American public as a journalist 
and an author. For along while he was managing editor of the 
Evening Post, hence his doctrines regarding all the great political 
questions of the age are widely known. This fact, however, does not 
deteriorate in the slightest from the value of the volume now before 
us, for, inasmuch as his views are sound, practical, and well expressed, 
their preservation in book form is highly desirable. The author 
modestly styles his work “Politics for Young Americans,” thereby 
intimating that he intends it exclusively for the rising generation of 
hisown country. In fact, his object, as stated by himself, is simply “to 
explain in simple language, and by familiar illustrations fitted for 
the comprehension of boys and girls, the meaning and limits of lib- 
erty, law, government, and human rights, and thus to make intelligi- 
ble to them the political principles on which our system of govern- 
ment in the United States is founded.” We claim much more for the 
book than this, for we consider the matter it contains well adapted 
even to the minds of those who have passed the age of youth. In 
this country, almost every man thinks he understands the science of 
politics ; and this is exactly the cause why the very term itself has 
fallen somewhat into ridicule. To be a politician in the true sense 
of the word, is to have a thorough knowledge not only of law and 
government, but of many of the social problems with which the wel- 
fare of a nation is closely connected. This requires careful study in 
the first place, especially for those who intend to follow politics as a 
profession in life. The votaries themselves should be actuated by all 
the nobler sentiments which inspire the breast of man; for the welfare 
of the State depends in a great measure on the morality and integrity 
of those who govern public affairs. The upright, honest, philan- 
thropic, and educated statesman is a blessing to a nation; the low, 
unprincipled, selfish, illiterate politician is its curse, its scourge, 
It would be well, therefore, for all who are interested in a subject of 
such vital importance, to peruse Mr. Nordhoff’s book, as there is 
much in it which is worth learning and remembering. For its legiti- 
mate purpose of instructing the young, it is admirably fitted, being 
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written in a clear, lucid, simple style, carefully avoiding unnecessary 
detail, but explaining fully whatever is required for the proper com- 
prehension of the several subjects included in the work. 


Tae Lire anp Hasirs or Wup Anrmats. Illustrated from designs 
by JosepH Wor. Engraved by J. W. & Epwarp Waymprr. 
With descriptive letter-press by Daniez Giravp Extior, F.LS., 
F.Z.8. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Among the many handsome volumes which are annually placed 
before the American public by the house of Messrs. Harper & Bros., 
we cannot remember any which in point of typographical excellence 
can surpass the present volume. The engravings, letter-press, print- 
ing, and paper are of the highest order, and combine to form a 
superb book such as is not often produced by publishers in this 
country. The work itself is well worthy of the elaborate garb in 
which it has been presented. Mr. Joseph Wolf has for several years 
ranked at the very head of his profession in his especial branch, and 
scientific naturalists in England, the continent of Europe, and in 
America consider that “ his power of delineating specific characters is 
simply unrivaled.” Of the twenty illustrations which appear in the 
volume, it would be a difficult task to select any especial one as being 
superior to the others. They are all perfect gems, true and accurate 
in conception, and executed with a refinement and delicacy which are 
the best proofs of real artistic talent. Mr. Wolf has evidently been 
a close student of the habits of wild animals, fur he has preserved 
their characteristics with a nicety which we should think can scarcely 
be excelled. The engravers, Messrs. J. W. & E. Whymper, have also 
been particularly fortunate in the execution of their part of the work. 
As specimens of wood engraving we have seldom seen better, and to 
all admirers of the art a careful inspection of these pictures cannot 
tail to be highly gratifying. Mr. Daniel G. Elliot, the author of the 


descriptive letter-press, is a citizen of the United States, anda traveler — 


of wide experience, who has availed himself of many excellent oppor- 
tunities for studying the peculiarities of wild animals in their haunts. 
His descriptions are very interesting and contain much valuable infor- 
mation. It is said that these illustrations by Mr. Wolf, executed for 
the present volume, are the last which will be drawn by him either 
upon wood or stone. For this, as well as for the intrinsic merits of 
the book, we doubt not that it will have a large and ready sale. 
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Gurman Universitizs: A Narrative of Personal Experiences, together 
with recent statistical information, practical suggestions, and a 
comparison of the German, English, and American systems of 
higher Education. By James Morean Harr. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This work is divided into two parts, in the first of which the author 
records his own personal experience at the University of Gdéttingen, 
and tells us in a plain, straightforward narrative what he studied and 
what he accomplished. In this way he has given an excellent inner 
view of a student’s life in Germany, communicating many facts which 
to the majority of American readers are full of novelty and interest. 
That he should be an enthusiast on the subject of German university 
education is perhaps only natural, considering the many happy asso- 
ciations and recollections which are more or less interwoven with a 
system which is acknowledged to be the best in the world. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in his General Remarks, in the second part 
of his work, Mr. Hart should lavish the encomiums he does on the 
German universities, but it does appear strange that, without any per- 
sonal knowledge either of Oxford or of Cambridge, he should have 
passed unfavorable criticism on English universities. In his compar- 
ison with American Colleges he, of course, holds that the German 
method of higher education is far superior to our own, and in pre- 
senting his arguments in support of this view, he has necessarily 
shown much of the weakness and inherent defects of our system. 
There can be no doubt that in the main his ideas are sound on this 
point, but whether the time has arrived for our national colleges to 
expand into universities is a question the solution of which is by no 
means an easy task. It does not seem that Mr. Hart advocates any 
sweeping or radical changes, but he suggests certain reforms, which 
are fully entitled to mature consideration, if not indeed to immediate 
trial. 


Amone THe Trees. By Wittiam Cutten Bryant. Illustrated trom 
Designs by Jervis McEnrex. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sone. 


This beautiful little volume occupies a conspicuous place among the 
most attractive gift-books of the present season. The poem is one 
of Mr. Bryant’s best, and the artist, Mr. Jervis McEntee, has proved 
himself to be as great a lover of the trees as the poet. He has most 
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happily caught the inspiration of the latter, and has made as much of 
the subject as the text would allow. His delineation of woodland 
and pastoral scenery is exquisite, every picture being a gem of art, 
The engraving, printing, and binding have all been performed with 
an unusual amount of care and skill, and, regarded asa whole, the vol- 
ume ought to find its place on the table of every lover of nature and 


good books. 


A Ramee Rounp roe Wortp. 1871. By M. Le Baron De Hus- 
nek. Translated by Lapy Herperr. New York: Macmillan 


& Co. 


To the thousands who delight to read works of travel and adven- 
ture, the present voluine will prove a rich treat, not only because. of 
the substantial information it imparts, but also on account of the 
remarkably clever style in which it is written. The baron is a 
shrewd observer and thoroughly understands the manner in which to 
convey his impressions to others. The work is divided into three 
parts, devoted respectively to America, Japan, and China. The first 
contains little that is actually new, but is rendered all the more inter- 
esting because it gives us the impressions of an impartial and edu- 
cated foreigner about our own country, its institutions, people, customs, 
etc. In his tour across the continent from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, the author visited Washington, Chicago, Salt Lake City, and 
the beautiful Yosemite Valley, and he describes very accurately the 
several stages of his journey. The chief attraction of the work, how- 
ever, is his narrative of his travels in Japan and China, in the perusal 
of which, the reader almost fancies he is a fellow-traveler with the 
baron, so admirably does he exhibit all that he saw during the course 
of his wanderings in those countries. Notwithstanding that of late 
years our relations with the Japanese and Chinese have been of a 
somewhat intimate character, in comparison to what they were, before 
we forced them from the seclusion in which they once determined to 
keep themselves, we know in reality very little about them. A work 
like the present, therefore, is doubly valuable, because it makes us 
acquainted, not only with the countries themselves, but also with the 
politics, manners, customs, and religions of two nations which are 
destined ere long to occupy no inconsiderable position in the world’s 
progress. 





